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At camp? Which camp is best? What 
necessities must they take with thém? 
These and the many other questions that 
may come to your mind will be answered 
by the Camp Director of our newly 
opened Camp Outfitting Department. 
He is versed in all that pertains to the 
great outdoors and the many camps that 
hug the shores of mountain lakes and the 


Where Will Your Children Spend the 
Summer ? 


Your choice of camp made, our special- 
ists will advise and assist you in the se- 
lection of the necessary equipment, 
everything from jack knives to duffel 
bags, having been assembled in this one 
place for your special convenience. All 
information and assistance rendered by 
those in charge will, of course, be given 
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You Can Keep Your Mattresses 
Clean 


They will not need to be made over if you use on 
every bed in your home a— 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


You will find the beds are more comfortable, be- 
cause the uneven surface is softened by the pad- 
ding of the protector. They are easily washed, 
and retain their softness. 


This trade-mark on 
every pad is your 
protection against all 
inferior imitations. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight Street New York City 

















History of Woman Suffrage 
1900-1920 


Vols. V, VI, now ready 


Two volumes in sheep, $9; in cloth, $7 


Author 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper 


CONTENTS 


1. Nineteen chapters on 
conventions and work 
of National Association 

2. Federal Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment 

3. National League of 
Women Voters 

4. Various Woman Suf- 
frage Associations 

5. Woman Suffrage Before 
Political Conventions 

6. War Work of Suffragists 
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Forty-eight State 
Chapters and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
Territories and Pos- 
sessions of the United 
States 

Great Britain 
Colonies of Great 
Britain 

Suffrage in Many 
Countries 
International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance 


There are no copie? of Volume II, but Volumes I, III 
and IV can be obtained at $2 each 


Order from 


The National American Woman Suffrage Association 


171 Madison Ave. 


New York City 
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Registration Applied for 
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CHIFFON F ROCK 


Six New and Exclusive 
Models in Red, Jade, Tan- 
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franklin Simon 8 Co. 
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Stewart & Co. 


Correct Fipparel forWomen & Misses 


Fifth Ave. at 37th St. 
New York 





Smartly Fashioned 


Summer Dress 


of Dotted Swiss Combined 
with Handkerchief Linen 


Moderate in Price 


14.75 








900 — Compellingly attractive 
is this dainty dress of imported 
Dotted Swiss, smartly com- 
bined with White Handkerchief 
Linen. Tiny pleated frilling 
edged with real Filet Lace 
trims the collar, cuffs and front. 
The sash ties in a large bow 
at back. Small White Buttons 
further adorn the front of this 
dress. Colors: Orchid, Copen- 
hagen Blue, Red, Dark Brown, 
White or Navy; all with em- 
broidered White Dots. Sizes 
14 to 18—36 to 40. 14.75 


Mail or’Phone Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


Send for Spring and 
Summer Fashion Book 
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OU get real satisfaction Leghorn Hats 
out of a dish of Jell-O. The American Offices and 
It gives the right touch toa —foodCompanvarcatLeRon. 
> ; i New York, in the fame 
meal, Just light enough and Genesee Valley —, 
just sweet enough. 
No matter how heavily 


you may have eaten, you 


Imported Sweaters 


Silk Shirts 


The Offices and Factors Imported Sport Skirts 
always feel the need of a of The Genesee Pure Food Cricket Cloth or Flannel 
: " , , r e 
dessert at the end, otherwise  /70r"Bridgeburg, Ontario, 
the meal seems incomplete. on the Niagara River. Irish Poplin Ties 


Jell-O fills that need exactly. 


JELL-O 


cAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 





Genoa 

6¢X/OTHING is so explosive as a 

peace conference,” said Premier 
Lloyd George at one of the early ses- 
sions of the Genoa gathering. The first 
few days at least justified him; his paci- 
fying presence had to be interposed 
rather often between conflicting claims. 

The Russian Foreign Minister, 
Tchicherin, started things by offering a 
reduction in the Russian army as a first 
step toward general European disarm- 
ament. Louis Barthou, for France, 
promptly resented the introduction of a 
subject which was not on the agenda. 

As the reestablishment of trade rela- 
tions with Russia is one of the central 
issues of the conference, a report of 
conditions for her to meet was sub- 
mitted early in the proceedings. They 
were sweeping as to debts and stagger- 
ing as to their effect on the Communist 
Government. Payment of the debts in- 
curred by preceding governments and 
of all losses due to the “ action or neg- 
ligence ” of the Soviet Government was. 
of course, required. 

Protesting everything, the Russians 
came back with counterclaims for dam- 
ages due to the Allied support of Deni- 
ken, Kolchak and Wrangel against Rus- 
sia, and represented these as far out- 
balancing their own obligations. For 
a time there was danger of disruption, 
but by the end of the first week Lloyd 
George, at any rate, was optimistic 
enough to say that the negotiations were 
“ building a bridge across the stream ” 
—between Soviet Russia and the Allies; 
though they were still in the deepest 
part of the current. 

At this writing, under chastisement 
from Lloyd George, the Russians have 
cut their counterclaims more than half, 
and are awaiting word from the heads 
of the Bolshevik Government. 

Premier Lloyd George has a pet plan 
for peace: it does not involve disarm- 
ament, but calls for a pledge on the 
part of all the nations of Europe to re- 
spect each other’s rights and commit no 
aggressions for a period of years. He 
believes the time is not yet ripe for 
disarmament in Europe. 

















From the note book of the artist her- 
self, the late Helen Farnsworth Mears, 
we quote the explanation of the sculp- 
tured group—Dawn and Labor—which 
has been chosen for this cover because 
of its appropriate symbolism: “To ex- 
press the mystery of life in its deeper, 
more spiritual significance—the onward 
sweep of the soul toward the light is 
what I had in mind in the group Dawn 
and Labor. I feel that art to be repre- 
sentative of this age must express the 
real life of the soul as well as the marvel 
of its material envelope.” 

This group has been purchased by the 
Library Board of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
the birthplace of the sculptor, from a 
fund bequeathed by the late Col. John 
Hicks, to commemorate her genius. 

In New York City and throughout the 
States, as well as abroad, the work of 
Helen Farnsworth Mears is held in honor. 
She was one of the ten women members 
of the National Sculpture Society and a 
charter member of the Society of the 
Friends of the Medallion. She also 
served for several years as Juror at the 
se of Design for Women, New 

ork. 





The German-Russian Treaty 


Y far the most exciting development 
at Genoa is the surprise that Ger- 
many and Russia sprung by signing a 
treaty. This action, on April 17, is 
said to be the culmination of negotia- 
tions begun many months ago, but it 


was certainly not expected at Genoa, 
and the immediate reaction of the Al- 
lies shows that they regard it as mak- 
ing still more difficult the negotiations 
of the Allies with Russia. Extra ses- 
sions were immediately called, Premier 
Lloyd George characterized the action 
of Germany as “disloyal,” and M. 
Barthou of France at once wired to 
President Poincaré for instructions. 

Germany, by this treaty, becomes the 
first power to grant Russia full recog- 
nition. The Brest-Litovsk treaty is nul- 
lified, all war claims, as well as claims 
based on the nationalization of prop- 
erty are mutually cancelled, full dip- 
lomatic relations are reestablished. 
Minister Tchicherin signed for Russia 
and Dr. Walter Rathenau for Germany. 
It is supposed that Russia hopes to con- 
clude a series of separate agreements 
on this “no debts” basis. 

We Go to Hungary 

UDGE Theodore Brentano, of Chi- 

cago, our first minister to an inde- 
pendent Hungary, has sailed, to take up 
his headquarters in the ancient capital 
of the Hungarian Empire, Budapest. 
Formerly, of course, our envoy was 
accredited to Austro-Hungary and sta- 
tioned at Vienna. 

* Big Navy” Winning 
HE fight over the size of Navy per- 
sonnel is reaching a climax and the 

final vote in the House is expected this 
week. So far, the “big Navy” men 
are ahead. On April 15 the subcom- 
mittee’s proposal to make the total 67,- 
000 men was lost through the adoption, 
in Committee of the Whole, of an 
amendment to the Naval Appropriation 
bill providing for an enlisted personnel 
of 86,000. A letter from President Har- 
ding to Representative Longworth men- 
tioning this as the right number figured 
largely (and somewhat embarrassingly 
for “small Navy ” Republicans) in the 
discussion. Another amendment was 
approved increasing the amount for pay 
of officers and men from $93,814,016 to 
$107,503,239. The “big Navy” sup- 
porters claim that the reduction of per- 
sonnel would mean an inefficient Navy, 
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on the basis of the ratio determined by 
the Conference. Floor-leader Mondell, 
speaking for the other side, pointed out 
the danger that before Congress is 
through adding money to this bill the 
“naval costs and personnel will be 
greater after the treaty is ratified than 
before.” 


A Refusal to the League 

hues request of the League of Nations 

that the United States Government 
should sign the League Convention on 
the Traffic in Women and Children, has 
been refused. According to a special 
cable to the New York Times, our Gov- 
ernment expresses its full sympathy 
with the purposes of the convention but 
points out that it contains projects 
which, under the Federal Constitution, 
pertain to the police functions of the 
separate states. The convention in ques- 
tion is that of 1919, for which a con- 
firmatory convention is now proposed 
at Genoa. It was on this same ground 
that the United States declined to sign 
the convention of 1910. 


Our Chilean Embassy 

inp first embassy in South America 

owned by the American Govern- 
ment is in Chile. And apparently we 
have bought a really suitable Govern- 
ment home this time, which isn’t always 
the case. It is the residence, in San- 
tiago, of a former Chilean Senator, and 


cost $146,000. 


Lord Balfour 

E who was Sir Arthur Balfour, who 
was Mr. Balfour, is now Lord Bal- 
four—Earl of Balfour of Whitting- 
hame. There is considerable theorizing 
in the press as to his motive—is this, as 
the New York World suggests, almost 
a form of retirement? Or is Lord Bal- 
four entering the House of Lords in 
order to strengthen the government 
there? Or because, having abandoned 
the distinction of being an untitled 
statesman, he is personally interested to 


go the whole length? 


Governor Reily Again 
OT long ago a presentment was 
made by a Grand Jury against FE. 
Mont Reily, the much criticised Gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico, and other Porto 
Rican officials. Shortly thereafter 
Governor Reily forcibly ousted R. Diaz 
Collazo, the District Attorney. This, 
says Felix Davila, Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Island and Governor 
Reily’s insistent critic, was to avoid the 
indictment which the District Attorney 
had been directed to prepare. Governor 
Reily’s reason was quite different, in- 
volving charges of improper conduct on 
Collazo’s part. 

Despite the constant complaints from 
Porto Rico a statement has recently 
been made public that President Har- 
ding has not lost confidence in his old 





campaign manager. The news of this 
endorsement brought from the editor of 
a San Juan paper a despatch contain- 
ing references to a threatened hunger 
strike and “ black flags throughout the 
island,” by way of desperate protest. 


Retirement Benefits Safe 

N item of good news crowded out 

of the last issue is the fact that a 
bill restoring the retirement privilege 
to some 80,000 government employees 
became a law late in March. These 
privileges had been abruptly lost 
through an interpretation by the Attor- 
ney General of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act which eliminated all em- 
ployees who had not entered the service 
by competitive examination. This 
would have cut out all who had been 
government workers before there was 
any Civil Service—and who had been 
paying into the retirement fund two and 
a half per cent of their salaries for 
nearly two years. 


More Three Per Cent Immigration 
looks as if the three per cent Im- 
migration Restriction bill would be 
extended until June 30, 1924. The 
House resolution extended the term only 
one year, but the Senate has made it 
two, and there are indications that the 
House will yield. 

An amendment was added by the 
Senate providing that immigrants land- 
ing in Mexico, Cuba and Canada must 
not be admitted to the United States 
until they have lived five years in these 
countries. Another amendment—one 
which should help to reduce the abuses 
of this law’s administration—imposes a 
fine of $200 on steamship companies 
which bring aliens to this country in 
excess of the quota, and requires the 
companies to refund the passage money 
of aliens who are refused admission. 





*“ An electoral college is where they send 
young men to learn about electricity,” wrote 
a New York high school girl in a recent ex- 
amination.—V. Y. World. 

Add civil-service application blank: “ Are 
you a Republican or a Democrat? ”—Detroit 
News. 


Business is doubtless sound, as the ex- 
perts say, but the sound is a little mournful. 
—Rochester Times Union. 


Representative Connally, of Texas, pro- 
posed the other day in the House an amend- 
ment appropriating 30 cents to administer 
the Federal Civil-Service law. 


One puzzle confronting the British public 
is what they will call the House of Lords 
now that the ladies have been admitted.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


God made the world round; only men can 
make it square.—Greenville News. 


The greatest menace to civilization ap- 
pears to be the civilized nations—Sharon 
Herald. a 


“Thinks Wrangell Important Air Base,” 
says a headline. Give ’em Wrangell. Don’t 
we have Washington?—New York Evening 
Post. 





Guatemala’s President 
FTER an extended investigation o! 


affairs in Guatemala the United 
States Government has formally reco¢- 


nized General Jose Maria Orillana a 
the President. 
into power, first by appointment an: 
then by election, following the revolu 
tion of last December, when the Herrar 
government was overthrown. Und 
President Herrara’s leadership Guat: 
mala had subscribed to the federaliz: 
tion of Central America, together wit 
Honduras and Salvador. Even at th 
time when the revolution took place, 
special mission was in Washingto 
seeking recognition for the new feder: 
tion and apparently on the point of ge 
ting it, too. President Orillana’s gover: 
ment is reported here to have mad 
tentative overtures to the proposed fe: 
eration, but to have been repulsed o 
the ground that the government wa 
unconstitutional. Whereupon Genera 
Orillana then in return repudiated th 
adhesion of Guatemala to the feder: 
tion. He represents the Liberal part 
of his government. 


The Coal Strike 


O far the coal strike has not in 

convenienced the general public, i: 
spite of the fact that the total produ 
tion of soft coal fell off 75 per cen 
and though there have been surpris 
ingly large gains in unionizing non 
union fields. As was well known in 
advance, there was a considerable sup- 
ply of coal already mined. The clos 
ing of two big non-union mines in th: 
Connellsville coke region is said, how- 
ever, to menace the supply for New 
York’s transit system. 

Operators still decline to meet miners 
in the soft coal industry. Unions in 
West Virginia have been enjoined from 
organizing non-union coal fields, 
though a final decision still pends. 
There is nothing resembling a prospect 
of settlement. 


“ Healthland Flyer” 


At the recent meeting in Chicago of 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 
the Child Health Organization had an 
exhibition booth equipped as_ the 
“Healthland Flyer” railroad station. 
Bulletin boards like those in stations 


read: 
Daily Train Schedule 
7:00 a. M. 

Red Cheek Local 
TOUAUTTNS . nc ccccccces 7:00 A. M. 
East Toothbrush ........... 70 =|” 
EE pane at 7:12 “ 
Hairbrush Heights......... i: 
Orange Valley.............. 7:30 “ 


There was also a “ Healthland Fly- 
er” with dining-car service and _sta- 
tions, and later “ Rest House” and 


“Play Meadows.” 


General Orillana came 
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Senora Carbo 
Ecuador’s Delegate 


LL the way from Hudson’s Bay on 
the north nearly to Cape Horn 
+ on the South women have been 
journeying during April to the Pan- 
American Conference. Some required 
a whole month to make the trip from 
their distant homes to the city of Balti- 
more, where the Conference is being 
held as this magazine reaches its read- 
ers’ hands. And one of the quickest 
ways to stretch your imagination to take 
in the magnificence of this undertaking 
is to read the list of countries repre- 
sented with an atlas at hand, opened to 
the Western Hemisphere. 

For they have come—these women 
from Chile and the Argentine and Uru- 
guay, farthest south; from inland Para- 
guay and Bolivia; from the west coast 
countries—Peru, Ecuador and Colom- 
bia; from huge Brazil and from Vene- 
zuela. Central America, too, has sent 
representatives—from Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Panama. 
Mexico is represented by a large dele- 
gation, and not only has Canada a rep- 
resentative but the Province of Ontario 
has sent her own. Nor are the islands 
of the sea omitted; Haiti, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, Cuba and Hawaii all 
were invited and all have responded— 
unless, perhaps, Hawaii, which had not 
yet been heard from when this was writ- 
ten. El Salvador alone declined the 
invitation. 

As readers of the Citizen well know, 
this brilliant plan has been developed 
and carried out by the National 
League of Women Voters in connection 
ith its third annual Convention, whose 
‘ssions immediately. follow the Con- 
‘rence. The two—Conference and 
onvention—are indeed ~ blended, the 
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ace and the Pan-American women 
sing welcomed to every privilege of 
tie Convention save actual voting. 

Months ago, when the idea was 


— i eH 





sague delegates sharing in the Confer- ,. 


Mrs. Park and Secretary Hughes 


Pan-American W omen 


At the Baltimore Convention of 
the League of Women Voters 


launched, the cooperation of govern- 
ment officials was enlisted and invita- 
tions were sent on behalf of the League 
by the State Department to the various 
Pan-American governments. Besides, 
the National League invited all of the 
leading organizations of women in all 
the countries to send representatives, 
and in response twenty-nine representa- 
tives are present from twenty-two so- 
cieties—student clubs, suffrage leagues, 
councils; all sorts of organizations by 
which women have associated them- 
selves together for fine purposes. And, 
for a third group there are forty or 
fifty Latin Americans in this country 
who come as guests of the Conference. 
Their number includes the wives of am- 
bassadors and ministers at Washington 
and a group of students from various 
colleges. 

“ The League of Women Voters Con- 
vention, with the Pan-American Con- 





Lady Astor, M. P. 


© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Leaders cooperating for the Pan-American Conference: 
L. S. Rowe, Director of the Pan-American Union, 












































Senora Zalles 
Representing Bolivia 





ference of Women, is the biggest thing 
of its kind ever attempted,” wrote a 
Washington correspondent of a big 
metropolitan daily to his editor. And 
the editor’s answer came back: “I be- 
lieve you. Cover convention fully.” 
This is apparently the general editorial 
sentiment, both foreign and American. 
No wonder, since the idea back of it is 
the idea most important to a distracted 
world. For, while these women from 
all the Americas confer about the status 
of their sex in their respective countries 
—compare notes on the progress of 
feminism and take heart from one an- 
other’s progress, beneath and back of 
it all is the big purpose of increasing 
international understanding and friend- 
liness. Peace among nations is essential 
to the work that women have most at 
heart. But peace among nations must 
be built, bit by bit; it is not the mere 
taking away of armament, but the con- 
struction of international friendships. 
And when women from all parts of the 
Western Hemisphere come together for 
sympathetic study of their common 
problems, that is good building. 

The mode of conferring employed in 
the Pan-American sessions is a series of 
Round Table Conferences—six of them 
in three days; each conducted by a dis- 
tinguished American woman with a dis- 
tinguished assistant. One of the six is 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, President of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance, Honorary President of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, and— 
but why tell a Citizen audience? Her 
subject is “The Political Status of 
Women.” The other five are all gov- 
ernment officials: Grace Abbott, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, in charge of the 
Conference on “ Child Welfare”; Julia 
Wade Abbott, Bureau of “ Education,” 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, in charge of “ Education ”;'Mary 
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Anderson, Chief of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of 
Labor, “Women in Industry;” Dr. 
Valeria Parker, Executive Secretary of 
the United States Interdepartmental So- 
cial Hygiene Board, with “ Prevention 
of Traffic in Women” as her theme; 
and Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the United 
States Department of Justice, presiding 
over the Conference on the “ Civil 
Status of Women.” And a woman gov- 
ernment official presides, too, over the 
mass meeting on Sunday—Mrs. Helen 
H. Gardener, of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

And now for a procession of the Pan- 
American delegates and visitors; but 
some you will have to wait for, until 
the next issue, because as this is written 
they are only arriving, slipping in from 
far parts of the hemisphere one at a 
time or coming in a group, escorted 
across the country, like the Mexican 
women. In New York a local commit- 
tee is welcoming them at train or ship, 
helping with hotels and reminding them 
of their own warmer climates (omitting 
Canada!) with tributes of flowers. 

Let’s begin with the Dominion of 
Canada: A large delegation with rep- 
resentatives from many societies, head- 
ed by Dr. Grace Ritchie England, of 
Montreal. If you are told that Dr. 
Ritchie England was in the first class 
admitting women into the Faculty of 
Arts of McGill University and then that 
her valedictory was a plea that McGill 
should open the doors of its medical 
school to women, you know it is an- 
other true pioneer feminist you are 
meeting. Highly trained in Canada and 
abroad, her private work early added 
to itself public uses—as you would ex- 
pect. Through the Local, National and 
International Councils of Women, she 
has contributed to the world’s health in 
far too many ways to mention. For six 
years she was president of the Montreal 
Local Council of Women and it was in 
this period that the Council established 
the Montreal Suffrage Association. Just 
now she is president of the Montreal 
Women’s Liberal Club. And always. 














From Cuba comes Senora de Garrido 


one hears, she is an enthusiastic gar- 
dener at her Knowlton summer home. 

For its own special delegate the 
Province of Ontario appointed Dr. Mar- 
garet Patterson, the new police mag- 
istrate; and the Honorable Agnes Mc- 
Phail, first woman member of the 
Canadian Parliament, comes to meet the 
first woman member of the British Par- 
liament, Lady Astor, who is coming as 
a special guest. 

Drop all the way down to Argentina, 
from which comes one of the most dis- 
tinguished women of South America, 
Dr. Alicia Moreau, physician and fem- 
inist, and President of. the Union Fem- 
inista Nacional. She was a delegate to 
the International Conference of Women 
Physicians called by the Y. W. C. A. 
a few years ago. One of the most im- 
portant delegates, Dr. Moreau will 
doubtless make a vital contribution to 
the Conference. We'll tell you about 
it next time, adding to Mrs. Hubert’s 
account in the April 8th issue of her 
great service to women. 

So too with Bertha Lutz, Brazil’s 
delegate, whose story was sketched in 
the March 25 Citizen—more next time. 
Miss Lutz was the first delegate to ar- 
rive, and dazzled various New York 
groups by her combination of youthful 





loveliness with brilliance and learning. 

Progressive little Uruguay—which is 
ranked with Argentina and Chile in the 
trio of South American republics whose 
woman movement is farthest advanced 
—named two official delegates: Mme. 
Jacobo de Varela, who is the wife of 
the Uruguayan Minister to this coun- 
try: young, attractive, the devoted 
mother of several small children and 
keenly interested in the activities of the 
women of her country. She says that 
her desk is full of letters from her coun- 
trywomen, asking her to report on vari- 
ous things at the Conference. She her- 
self is scheduled to tell of the social 
hygiene campaign that has been carried 
on at the port of Montevideo. 

The second delegate, Sefiora Clelia 
Paladino de Vitale, comes representing 
not only Uruguay but also the Uruguay- 
an Suffrage Alliance. She has the great 
advantage of having watched women’s 
activities in many lands; she has trav- 
eled widely. Years ago she came here 
with her husband and children, and her 
children’s education began here, con- 
tinued in France and England. Sefora 
Vitale is a friend of the great feminist 
of Uruguay, Dr. Paulina Luisi. 

The third in the trio, Chile, has sent in 
Seforita Graciela Mandujano a wom- 
an already widely known here. She is a 
young and brilliant writer, an efficient 
teacher, an ardent feminist. Five years 
ago she came here, knowing very little 
English, and in an amazingly short time 
she was lecturing before women’s clubs 
throughout the country. This by way 
of earning her living while she studied 
at Columbia. Later she returned to 
Chile, well equipped for her work in 
the education of girls. 

The first country to announce its ac- 
ceptance of the State Department’s in- 
vitation was Peru. Seforita Conroy, 
the Peruvian delegate, is a young wom- 
an, well under thirty, who has an Eng- 
lish father and a Peruvian mother; 
which accounts for her combination of 
energy and exquisite manner. (It would 
be an admirable thing for Americans, 
by the way, if we could have a series 
of institutes in manners conducted by 
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the Latin American women after the 
Conference.) Seforita Conroy is a 
sportswoman, was a most efficient Red 
Cross worker in the war, and has the 
indescribable, incommunicable and 
wholly enviable gift of making friends. 
They say she is popular and admired 
right down the west coast of South 
America. 

(If that sounds rather journalistic, 
just remember that South America’s 
whole population is no greater than 
that of Japan. Anyhow, so says Samuel 
Guy Inman, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation in Latin America, 
in his “Problems in Pan Americanism” 
(Doran), which is one of the first books 
we'd all better read.) 

Like one of the delegates from Uru- 
guay, the representative of Bolivia lives 
in this country. She is Sefiora Zalles, 
the daughter of former Minister Cal- 
deron, for sixteen years representative 
of his country at Washington. He has 
resigned now, however, and Senora Zal- 
les has no family affiliations with the 
party in power. Her own appointment 
came to her as a great surprise. Senora 
Zalles should understand the two Amer- 
icas well—with a South American hus- 
band as well as father and a North 
American mother, and with her own life 
in both continents. She is the mother 
of seven children, the oldest of whom 
is soon to be graduated from Williams 
College. 

Personally devoted to music—she is 
an accomplished pianist — Senora 
Zalles rather deplores the fact that her 
countrywomen do not develop their 
strongly marked artistic and musical 
talents along professional lines. It is 
interesting, by the way, that Bolivian 
women seldom go abroad for training, 
but principally to Buenos Aires and 
Chile. 

Sefiora Zalles will not be speaking at 
the Conference for any woman’s organ- 
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ization or movement. Bolivian women 
are interested in politics, she reports, 
but take no active part. 

Several delegates represent countries 
where so far there is no feminist move- 
ment and the women take no part in 
political life. Mme. Charles Dubé, the 
delegate from Haiti, is one of these, who 
brings as her contribution a deep inter- 
est in education. She left Haiti at the 
age of ten with her sister to be edu- 
cated at a convent near Paris, where 
her foster sister was a nun. Nine years 
there, one in an English convent to 
learn English. Meantime her father, M. 
Manegat, was Haitian Minister plenipo- 
tentiary at Paris. On his sudden death 
she returned to Haiti, and before long 
became assistant principal in the na- 
tional boarding school at Port-au- 
Prince. With the help of the French 
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Mission a few years ago she started a 
normal school there, and is now herself 
professor of French and mathematics. 

From Panama, another country with 
no feminist group, comes the wife of the 
secretary to President Porras—Mme. 
Ester Niero de Calvo. A Panamanian 
by birth, she was educated at Notre 
Dame College near Brussels, where she 
took a degree in Psychology and Peda- 
gogy, and then returned to teach these 
two subjects in the normal school at 
Panama. While studying in Belgium, 
she tucked in a special degree in Swe- 
dish calisthenics, and has just published 
a little book called “ Physical Culture 
for Primary Schools.” From Baltimore 
Mme. de Calvo goes to New York, to 
study our school system and the meth- 
ods of pedagogy taught in Teachers’ 
College. She does this under instruc- 
tion from the Bureau of Public Educa- 
tion in Panama. 

In Venezuela, too, “ women do not go 
in for politics,” according to the charm- 
ing daughters of Senora Mercedes de 
Guevara of Caracas, Venezuela, one of 
whom is married to a North American 
(ought we really to monopolize that 
word American as we do?), while the 
other is accompanying her mother. 
Mme. de Guevara had been traveling in 
our country to the point of exhaustion, 
so the daughters answered our questions 
—in a furnished apartment, because 
* Mother does not like hotels: she says 
they are not cozy.” Educated in Paris 
and other European cities, as are most 
of the Latin American women of social 
standing, Senora de Guevara’s chief in- 
terest is in the Child Welfare move- 
ment, shown in her patronage of the 
two institutions fostering the movement 
in Caracas. “ La Gota de Leche,” inter- 
preted “ The Drop of Milk,” specializes 
in hygiene—teaching pasteurization of 
milk, care of foods, while “La Casa 
Madre, Hermenezelda Gomez” corre- 
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sponds somewhat to our day nurseries. 

Co-education is not considered desir- 
able in Venezuela, but since the war 
the girls have been allowed much more 
freedom than before—the old idea of 
chaperonage has changed. Girls and 
boys play tennis and other games and 
ride together. Economically, too, the 
girls are becoming more independent— 
learning to be clerks and typists and 
filling many of the office positions now 
open, particularly in the banks. Indeed, 
there their work is preferred to men’s, 
because women are “ more sedulous.” 

Cuba’s delegate is Sefora Emma 
Lopez Sena de Garrido, founder and 
first president of El Club Femenino de 
Cuba, which moreover was the first 
woman’s club in the country. Just late- 
ly the club has conducted a successful 
campaign for the foundation of public 
night schools for women. It has worked 
for laws regulating women’s work and 
wages. For these things—for child wel- 
fare, and woman suffrage, Sefiora de 
Garrido has fought, we are told, “ with 
pen, word and action.” 

Cuba—the United States has there a 
problem to understand and meet. Why 
shouldn’t this Conference be a little 
leaven of wisdom and understanding? 

A Cuban woman journalist is here 
also—Sefiora Carmela Nieto de Her- 
rara, representing El Mundo, for which 
she has written since 1904, even con- 
ducting a section devoted to “ Ques- 
tions—moral and general.” She has 
been a member of the Board of Charity 
and Correction, and a member “ with 
voice and vote,” of the Board of Health 
of Havana—the only woman who has 
held these positions. 

Another delegate high in the field of 
education is Sefiorita Maria Gonzales, 
of Paraguay. Trained in Paraguay and 
Argentina, she is a professor of educa- 
tion and director of the normal schools 
of Asuncion. An ardent feminist she 
is vice-president of a well-organized 
body of her countrywomen who are 
working for the vote; secretary too of 
an association to combat tuberculosis. 
Like Mme. de Calvo, after the Confer- 
ence, she is to study methods of educa- 
tion in the schools of New York. Later, 
let’s pluck up our courage and ask 
these women what they think of us 
after their close scrutiny. 

Among all these delegates from vari- 





ous nations, comes one representing an 
international organization: Mrs. Kate 
F. Trounson—-lecturer, writer, welfare 
worker—from the headquarters of the 
International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance, which of course wants to see all 
the countries of both hemispheres in 
the suffrage fold. 

Just as. we finish writing, comes the 
announcement that President Harding 
has appointed as the delegate for the 
United States Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 
President of the Chicago Women’s City 
Club, of the Juvenile Protective -Asso- 
ciation, and identified with many other 
important public interests. We are 
proud to claim her as one of our Con- 
tributing Editors. 


66¢ YOOPERATION,” keynote of last 

year’s convention, has been 
broadened to meet the enlarged scope of 
the League’s activities, and the Balti- 
more convention will stress, throughout 
all its course, “ Cooperation and Inter- 
national Friendliness Through Wom- 
an’s Work.” 

Two other characteristics that strike 
the interested eye in looking through 
the program are—the extraordinary 
number of distinguished persons who 
are to take part, even aside from the 
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Pan-American delegates and Rou id 
Table directors, and the League’s : a- 
tional officers; and the number of ple: s- 
ant entertainments scattered through a 
very substantial looking progran. 
Sometimes, to be sure, the two work .0- 
gether, as at the banquet on Tuesday at 
which an impressive list of celebrit es 
will speak. 

Officials of our own Governm nt 
make up the program at the Mond.y 
night forum when the appealing qu:s- 
tion, “‘ Why is the H. C. of L. still with 
us?” will be presented for discussion. 
The Hon. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, who happens besides to 
be a successful farmer and stock raiser 
and editor of a big agricultural paper, 
will discuss “ Production and Distribu- 
tion” as cause. The Hon. Huston 
Thompson, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, will follow on 
“Open Price Associations,” and Sena- 
tor Capper, leader of the so-called 
“ farm bloc,” will discuss “ Cooperative 
Associations and Public Markets,” as a 
remedy. His state of Kansas, by the 
way, has more than five hundred of 
these associations. 

Then look at the names for the mass 
meeting that caps Friday, “ Washing- 
ton Day ”—after the delegates have had 
a gay round of entertainments in the 
national capital (teas, receptions, mo- 
toring parties, luncheons). These 
speakers are: Secretary Hughes, His 
Excellency Sefor Don Beltran Mathieu, 
Ambassador of Chile; The Right Hon- 
orable Sir Auckland Geddes, British 
Ambassador; Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union; 
Mrs. Robert Lansing, of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Committee of the United 
States of the Second Pan American 
Scientific Congress; Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, President of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance. And _ last 
mentioned, but certainly not least in the 
interest of the Convention—Lady Astor, 
the American-born first woman member 
of the British Parliament, will address 
the Wednesday night mass meeting. As 
we go to press, by the way, the “ wel- 
come to Lady Astor” by the New York 
City League, which we told about in 
the April 8 Citizen, is about to be car- 
ried out in a meeting that promises to 
be dramatic and thrilling. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Who’s Who 


HIS carries on the roll-call of 

Senators which opened in The 
“*- Citizen of April 8 with the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tec, followed by the beginning of the 
alphabetical list. Our special purpose 
in preparing this “Who’s Who” was to 
review the senators from the point of 
vew of their fitness to deal with the 
l 
] 


:iernational questions constantly com- 
i before them for settlement. The 
aerican people need no reminding 
lat the responsible choice between na- 
ional aloofness and national coopera- 

n has rested with the Upper House; 

iat it has the power to say whether 
not we shall be friends with the rest 
the world. So—what kind of men 
ave the senators and how did they get 
that way, are pertinent questions. 
Most of the character comments in 
at follows are the personal reactions 
o Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes, our 
Washington correspondent. The infor- 
mation about details of training. pro- 
fession, travel were collected from bio- 
graphical reference books and from a 
brief questionnaire sent to all the sen- 
ators-—and answered by many. 

Davis Elkins (Republican), West 
Virginia. Went from Harvard into the 
Spanish-American War and served with 
rank of major in World War. He was 
in business until appointed to the Sen- 
ate to succeed his father, Stephen B. 
Elkins, 1911. Elected to Senate while 
absent in France. Forty-six. 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen (Republi- 
can), New Jersey. By profession an 
insurance underwriter. He is the fourth 
member of his family to be a United 
States Senator. Has been in United 
States Senate since 1917. In favor of 
the proposed tariff measure. Intimate 
friend of President Harding. Often the 
champion of legislation advantageous 
to business interests. Not active on the 
floor of the Senate. Has traveled 
abroad. Fifty-three. 

John William Harreld (Republican), 
Oklahoma. College man; practiced law 
eleven years in Kentucky, eleven in 
Oklahoma; retired. Elected to Con- 
gress 1919; to Senate 1920. Fifty. 
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in the United States Senate 


William J. Harris (Democrat), Geor- 
gia. Studied at University of Georgia. 
Engaged in insurance business. Re- 
signed as chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission to run for Senate; 
took office 1919. Has traveled in Eu- 
rope, England, Hawaii, Philippines, 
China, Japan. Fifty-four. 

Pat Harrison (Democrat), Missis- 
sippi—really Byron Patton Harrison. 
Developing into the demagogue type. A 
young man who, as a colleague for John 
Sharp Williams, forms an odd contrast 
to the erudite senior Senator. Lately, 
the scold for the Democratic side; who 
takes every opportunity to ridicule and 
belittle Republican moves. Logic weak. 
Typical campaign orator who could 
sway the multitudes. Lawyer. Edu- 
cated at Louisiana and Mississippi State 
Universities. In four successive Con- 
gresses; to Senate 1919. Less than 
forty-one. The youngest Democratic 
Senator. 

James Thomas Heflin (Democrat), 
Alabama. Ditto, with less common 
sense. New member. Talks a great 
deal. Says little. Educated at South- 
ern University and the A. and M. Col- 
lege, both Alabama. Profession: 
“* Lawyer and public servant.” Gave up 
practice of law on entering Congress, 
to devote time to study of public ques- 
tions, domestic and international. Was 
one of the most ardent opponents of 
woman suffrage. In Congress more than 
sixteen years; in Senate since Novem- 
ber, 1920. Fifty-three. 

Andrieus A. Jones (Democrat), New 
Mexico. Lawyer and stock raiser. First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
1913-16. Entered Senate 1917. Sixty. 

Wesley L. Jones (Republican), 
Washington. Born in Illinois, graduate 
of Southern Illinois College; has lived 
since 1889 in the state of Washington. 
Attorney. Representative at large from 
1899 until 1909, when he was elected to 
the Senate. He has been a Senator for 
thirteen continuous years. Chairman of 
Committee on Commerce, and a close 
student of transportation. Able author- 
ity on marine matters. Conservative. 
Like many true specialists, does not as- 


sume expert knowledge on all prob- 
lems. Fifty-eight. 

John B. Kendrick (Democrat), Wyo- 
ming. Born in Texas, he moved to Wyo- 
ming and engaged in stock growing. Re- 
signed governorship to enter Senate in 
1917. Sometimes called “the cowboy 
of the Senate.” Sixty-four. 

Henry W. Keyes (Republican), New 
Hampshire. Harvard man. Profession: 
“ Agriculture, banking, manufactur- 
ing.” Governor 1917-19, and elected 
to the Senate while in office. Has 
traveled in “Europe (not Russia) .” 
Fifty-nine. 

William H. King (Democrat), Utah. 
Ought to have special mention in any 
comment, for several reasons. He is 
one of the most prolific Senators in 
words and legislation, some important, 
some more or less oratorical wind. Par- 
ticularly given to championship of 
struggling small nations; lately Haiti. 
Sympathetic and energetic to an ex- 
traordinary degree, a hard worker and 
wholesome. Extremely faithful in daily 
attendance. On finishing work at Brig- 
ham Young Academy, Universities of 
Utah and Michigan, he spent about 
three years in Europe; lawyer, practice 
interrupted to hold various state offices. 
In Senate since 1917. Fifty-seven. 

Edwin F. Ladd (Non-Partisan Repub- 
lican), North Dakota. Kindly gentle- 
man who has been one of the prize 
catches of the Non-Partisan League. 
When he presided as head of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College his follow- 
ing was made up of the intellectuals 
of the state. Taking this highbrow 
clique into camp set up the League con- 
siderably, and sending Senator Ladd to 
the Senate boosted its pride. Senator 
Ladd has been more talkative than 
many novices in the Upper House, and 
many of his legislative proposals have 
been liberal, to say the least. -School- 
principal type. Born in Maine; B. S. 
from the University of Maine. For- 
merly Professor of Chemistry, and 
chemist of the Fargo experiment sta- 
tion since 1890; for past five years 
president of the agricultural college. 
Member of many leading associations 
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and author of many scientific papers. 
To Senate 1921. Has traveled in Eng- 
land. Sixty-two. 

If Robert M. LaFollette—(Repub- 
lican) , Wisconsin—able and untiring as 
he is, had used a small measure of self- 
restraint he would not now have arriv 
at the point where the Senate feels that 
years ago he said it all. Sincere a’ 
stubborn, ready to face the conse- 
quences of any stand. A leader in meas- 
ures for popular government; special- 
ist in finance; lawyer; three terms as 
representative in Congress; governor of 
Wisconsin for three terms; in Senate 
since 1905. An irreconcilable on Amer- 
ica’s sharing in foreign affairs. Sixty- 
six. 

Irvine L. Lenroot (Republican), Wis 
consin. Prize debater for the Republi- 
can side; selected to stand agains! 
Borah in his recent attack on the Four- 
Power Pacific Treaty. Quick as a flash 
at give-and-take, with the added adve 
tage of good reasoning and legal facil- 
ity. Forceful speaker. Lawyer; in five 
Congresses as representative; in the 
Senate since 1918. Fifty-three. 

Kenneth D. McKellar (Democrat), 
Tennessee. In active law practice for 
eighteen years, until he went to Con- 
gress in 1911. University man. Served 
as Representative in three sessions. En- 
tered Senate 1917. Has traveled in the 
principal European countries. Fifty- 
three. 

William B. McKinley (Republican), 
Illinois. Attended University of IIli- 
nois. Profession—‘ farmer, banker, 
railway president.” Representative for 
fourteen continuous years. Entered the 
Senate 1921. Sixty-five. 

George P. McLean (Republican), 
Connecticut. A lawyer, who has held 
many offices in Connecticut, including 
the governorship. A. M. from Yale. 
In the Senate since 1911. Has traveled 
abroad. Sixty-four. 

Charles L. McNary (Republican), 
Oregon. Born on a farm near Salem; 
attended Stanford University; by pro- 
fession a lawyer, and dean of William- 
ette College of Law, 1908-13; formerly 
associate justice of Oregon Supreme 
Court. Twice appointed to fill unex- 
pired Senate terms; elected for term 
beginning March, 1919. Identified with 
reclamation measures, and one of the 
farm group. Forty-seven, and the fig- 
ure of blond youth in a gray-bearded 
Republican majority. 

Henry L. Myers (Democrat), Mon- 
tana. Trained in private academies; 
lawyer. In Senate for past eleven 
years. Has traveled in Mexico, Canada, 
Hawaii, Europe. Fifty-nine. In a leg- 
islative crisis, Senator Myers usually 
looms up with a speech of an hour or 
so which regales the Senate and gal- 
leries as the merest piffle at a time of 
stress. 

Knute Nelson (Republican), Minne- 
sota. One of the two oldest Senators. 

















Smoot Norris 

Born in Norway; brought to this coun- 
try at the age of six. Civil War Vet- 
eran. Admitted to the bar in 1867. 
Served in Wisconsin Legislature and 
Senate; and in 48th to 50th United 
States Congresses. Twice governor of 
Minnesota. Has been in the Senate 
since 1895—twenty-seven consecutive 
years. Seventy-nine years old. Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
in which chair he sometimes goes to 
sleep. His general and affable greet- 
ing to the serious-minded of the fem- 
inine sex who frequent the corridors of 
the Senate is, “ "Lo, Sis.” 

Truman H. Newberry (Republican), 
Michigan. Graduate of Yale, a manu- 
facturer. Served as a lieutenant in 
the Navy during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war; Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy and for a few months Sec- 
retary, under Theodore Roosevelt. 
Elected to the Senate November, 
1918, running against Henry Ford. 
His right to his seat was chal- 
lenged on the ground of improper use 
of huge campaign funds, but his place 
was confirmed by vote during this Con- 
gress, though with an amendment de- 
claring the use of such sums “ contrary 
to sound public policy, harmful to the 
honor and dignity of the Senate and 
dangerous to the perpetuity of a free 
government.” Often spoken of as hav- 
ing waged a social campaign over the 
tea-cups to further his Senatorial con- 
firmation. Social type. Fifty-seven. 


Samuel D. Nicholson (Republican), 





Colorado. Born on Prince Edward 
Thomas G. of 
Walsh Montana 














Underwood & Under- 
wood, N. Y. 


Island. In Colorado, worked up from 
miner to mine owner; engages in mine 
development in several states. Also 
farming and banking. First term in 
Senate. 

Peter Norbeck (Republican), South 
Dakota. Raised on a farm in Dakota 
Territory. Well driller by occupation. 
Held state offices (four years as gov- 
ernor) before entering Senate, 1921, 
Fifty-one. 

George W. Norris (Republican), Ne- 
braska. Brought up on an Ohio farm, 
and had the hard discipline of work- 
ing out among farmers during vacation 
and attending district school during tlie 
winter. By teaching school he earned 
money to attend college; studied law 
while teaching and later finished course 
in law school. Practised law in Ne- 
braska, serving as prosecuting attcr- 
Later, district judge until noi- 


ney. 
inated for Congress. Served in five 
Congresses. Two terms in the Senate, 


second expiring 1925. He is Chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, in the farm group, and at 
present greatly interested in Muscle 
Shoals, which he thinks should be de- 
veloped. He was the only one of the 
farm bloc that didn’t vote down Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison’s demand on the 
President for light on the Bureau of 
Engraving shake-up. _ Indefatigable 
champion of working class, and liberal 
legislation. Radical in many of his 
views but more restrained than La Fol- 
lette. Sixty. 

Tasker L. Oddie (Republican), Ne- 
vada. At sixteen left the East to be a 
cowboy for his health’s sake. On re- 
turn, entered real estate and financial 
business in New York, studying law at 
night. Went into mining, and was one 
of three men who developed the great 
gold and silver camp of Tonopah. In- 
terested in mining, agriculture and live- 
stock. Governor of Nevada four years, 
and in Senate for first term. Fifty-one. 

Lee S. Overman (Democrat), North 
Carolina. Graduate of Trinity College, 
North Carolina. Taught school, was 
private secretary to two governors. 
Lawyer. Has been in the Senate for 
nineteen years, and was the first Sen- 
ator elected by direct vote of the people 
of his state. Has traveled abroad. 
Sixty-eight. 

Robert L. Owen (Democrat), Okla- 
homa. Born in Virginia, of Scotch- 
Irish and Indian ancestry, his mother 
being of the Cherokee Nation. At- 
tended Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia. “ Attorney at law 
and counselor.” Has been in the 
Senate more than fourteen years, and 
has advocated short ballot, preferential 
ballot, initiative and referendum and 
other measures to make possible the rule 
of the majority. Responsible for Fed- 
eral reserve act, child-labor act, etc. 
Specialty, finance. Has been many 

(Continued on page 22) 
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By Max McConn 


] HAVE often heard women declare woman’s tone. Maybe not. But neither 


they wished they were men. They 

said it with emphasis and convic- 
tion. Also, I have frequently heard 
them ask a man how he would like to 
be a woman. Sometimes the man has 
been myself. But he—whether myself 
or another—never replied seriously. He 
ways dodged—awkwardly, suavely, 
- flatteringly, according to the degree 
| savoir faire with which he was en- 
ywed. But surely a sober considera- 
on of this question might be expected 
throw some curious sidelights on the 
atus of women. 
For myself, I think I might easily 
ive been a woman. I am in no sense a 
“he-man.” My mental and moral at- 
tributes, so far as I know them, lie in 
the neutral region that is common to 
the two sexes. I am not athletic, ag- 
eressive, or taciturn. It is true I am 
fond of cigarettes; but nowadays I need 
not forego even that small vice if I 
wore one short bag instead of two long 
ones about my legs. There is no 
“masculine mess” in my bedroom or 
study; when I finish dressing or work- 
ing I pick up every garment, every book 
and paper, and put them neatly away. 

But let me approach the citadel. The 
innermost core of femininity, if I have 
rightly understood all I have heard, is 
“intuition.” Bah! I have as much 
“intuition” as any women I ever saw. 
No female can beat me in the length of 
the jump I can make to a conclusion. 
Of course, my training among men has 
made me careful to go back and work 
out a series of steps. But that is cam- 
ouflage. I don’t really progress by 
those steps. I jump, and let down a 
ladder afterward. The point is that I 
am by nature qualified for the discus- 
sion of the question before the house. 
I might easily have been a woman. How 
should I like it if I were? 

There is one obvious aspect of the 
typical feminine situation that appeals 
to me strongly. I have said I am not 
aggressive. That is putting it very del- 
icately. The fact is, I am lazy. Being 
a man, I am compelled by the conven- 
tions of society to earn a living for 
myself and a family. Which means 
that I go daily to an office and plow 
through a rather strenuous mass of 
drudgery, and I don’t like it. It strikes 
me I should much prefer to stay around 
the house, boss the maid, look after the 
baby a little, read the paper and a mag- 
azine and part of a novel, make a call 
or two, take in a movie, consume a 
chocolate Boston, and go home to din- 
ner. Not bad at all! 

Would it satisfy me? I cringe un- 
der the scorn that rings in the new 
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does my daily grist of dull dictation, 
unexciting telegrams, and stupid busi- 
ness conferences “satisfy” me. I 
should be willing enough to exchange 
for a while. 

In short, on the economic side the 
status of the comfortably married wom- 
an seems to me decidedly attractive. 
Would I give up my “economic free- 
dom”? Should I be willing to be a 
“parasite”? Why not? Those things 
are words. “Economic freedom,” for 
a man like me, means “ wage-slavery ” 
—or, at any rate, white-collar salary- 
slavery. A parasite? What I am look- 
ing for is some one to be a parasite 
upon. And merely because I happen 
to be a man no one will undertake to 
pay my bills for life! 

But what if I were unmarried, or 
married but not “comfortably ”? That, 
I admit, is different, and the difference 
leads us into the heart of the woman 
question. 

If in the first minute of my earthly 
career the doctor had_ ejaculated, 
“Girl! ” instead of, “ Boy! ”—should 
I have married? My thoughts turn un- 
wontedly to my physiogomy. For there 
is no sense in blinking the cynical fact 
that a girl’s chances of marrying turn 
principally on the prettiness of her face. 
I strive to recall the features that con- 
front me matutinally in my shaving 
mirror. The vaguely recollected image 
dismays me. It was not, I suspect, such 


How Should I Like to Be a Woman? 


a face “ that launched a thousand ships 
and burnt the topless towers of Ilium.” 

I try to be optimistic. My eyes are 
a very decent blue. If I had learned to 
“use” them? My hair before I lost 
so much of it was curly. If I had been 
a girl, my features would probably be 
more delicate. With a few quarter- 
inches sliced off my jaw and ears and 
the skin fair and soft instead of rough- 
ened with beard-mowing—I should 
never have made the Ziegfeld chorus, 
but I might have passed. Lots of girls 
no better looking catch husbands. 

But I don’t want to have to think 
about my face! I don’t want to “ use” 
my eyes! They’re my face and eyes. 
Whose business is it but mine what 
they’re like? Alas, if I had been a 
girl, it would have been everybody’s 
business with whom I came in contact 
to appraise them, comment on them, 
criticize them. I should have had to 
worry about them—*“ make the most of 
them.” 

And I begin to realize that this is 
only the beginning. Not my face and 
eyes only, but my whole personality— 
my figure, walk, manner of dressing, 
my smile, laugh, tones—would have 
been subject to similar appraisal. For 
the simple and sufficient reason that I 
should have been up for sale—not my 
services, not my ability to do this or 
that, but I myself. I should have had 
to stage and feature my every attribute, 

(Continued on page 32) 














Brother on his way to a bath 
A scene from the Health Play :— 


“ The Kid Comes Through ” 
HE New York Tuberculosis Associa- 


tion has just invented a brand-new 
way of luring city children to health 
habits. It is equipping a truck, re- 
named a “ healthmobile,” with a motion 
picture machine and a screen that can 


show movies in daylight, and is sending 
this 1922 Pied Piper from school to 
playground to park to crowded play 
street, wherever children gather, to show 
“The Kid Comes Through.” Can you 
imagine any child failing to follow that 
title? 

The picture shows dramatically just 
what happened to a small boy who 
wouldn’t wash, who preferred “ coffe’n’ 
sinkers ” to wholesome food, slept with 
his windows closed, and started to 
smoke cigarettes, all because he wanted 
to be grown up, like Billy, who led the 
gas-house gang. The climax comes 
when his wiser sister, a strong follower 
of the health rules, beats up Billy for 
trying to make the small boy steal. 
Then he joins a Scout troop, gets in 
condition, and himself wins a clean vic- 
tory over Billy. The action and the 
scenery are all familiar to children in 
a big city. The story is completely free 
from that preaching which children 
hate, and makes its appeal through child 
standards and child motives. It was 


produced by Carlyle Ellis —M. A. 
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ELL, Washington is superb 
these spring days. The spread- 
ing botanical garden at the foot 

of the Capitol is a pastel of blooming 
trees. The convention and tourist sea- 
son is in full swing, and these sight- 
seeing buses get their leads from the 
Union Station and are half way up the 
“ Avenue of the Presidents” by eight 
o’clock in the morning. The D. A. R. 
and the Pan-American Conference of 
Women shortly will make the capital 
hum like a campus at graduation. Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison moved that the Sen- 
ate adjourn at two-thirty the other af- 
ternoon when the baseball season 
opened. “ Adjourn to study the tariff 
bill,” he said at which there was an un- 
derstood grin and an exodus for the 
ball grounds. The open droshkys are 
rolling up and down Sixteenth Street 
with their summer tops up, the bottle- 
green drivers giving a summer flourish 
to their whips. It’s all right with the 
tariff bill, the bonus, the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, Mexico, Genoa 
and the world-—for the time being— 
for the golf links at Chevy Chase have 
opened in the pink of condition. More- 
over, black bass are jumping in the 
Potomac, the Japanese cherry blossoms 
are out in full glory around the Po- 
tomac, Mrs. Harding has her favorite 
mount from the riding academy, and 
asparagus and strawberries are being 
brought from the near-South at ex- 
tremely reasonable rates. 

Former Congressman Edmund Platt, 
of New York, about this time always 
used to pull the House back to earth 
by a speech about the birds around 
Washington, with a dash of his travels 
with John Burroughs; this he had ready 
at hand in the spring when finance leg- 
islation, in which he was a recognized 
expert, began to lose its soul. You can 
ignore the human side of Congress but 
you can’t down it. 

The new permanent tariff bill, intro- 
duced in the Senate this week, is as 
human as a baby. Anybody would 
think to look through it that it was 
some old household recipe book of 
woollens, and fishkins, dyes and con- 


Your Business in Washington 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


THIS second session of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress is dealing with so many import- 
ant subjects, progress is bound to seem slow. 
Developments of the last fortnight are as 
follows, briefly summarized: 


Introduced in the Senate 


Legislation known as the permanent tariff 
bill, upon which the Finance Committee has 
been working for months. It involves the 
principle of foreign valuation as the basis 
of duties. 

A resolution by Chairman Norris of the 
Agricultural Committee, proposing creation 
of a corporation controlled by the Govern- 
ment for developing the Government nitrate 
project at Muscle Shoals. 

‘By Senator Sheppard of Texas, a bill pro- 
viding for the building of an American 
Legion memorial hall on Government prop- 
erty at Corsicana, Texas. 

By Senator Lodge, a resolution endorsing 
the proposition to establish a national home 
for Jews in Palestine. 


Considered in the Senate 


President’s reorganization of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing discussed and 
attacked by Democratic Senators, particu- 
larly by Senator Caraway. Partisan Demo- 
cratic opposition also to the substitution of 
Republican for Democratic postmasters 
throughout the country. 

Commerce Committee reported favorably 
Senator Edge’s bill calling for an investi- 
gation by a joint committee of the rights 
and status of trade associations. 

A long-pending report from a sub-com- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee (Senator 
Sterling, Republican, chairman) dismissed 
the charges against former Attorney General 
Palmer of usurpation of power in connection 
with “red” raids. Senator Walsh, Montana, 
Democrat, in a minority report took issue 
with Senator Sterling’s conclusion. 

Interstate Commerce Committee approved 
legislation further interpreting the trans- 
portation act with regard to what consti- 
tutes fraud under the act. 

Immigration Committee approved the 
House bill extending restricted immigration, 
amended to continue the 3 per cent. quota 
for two years from July, this year. 


Passed by the Senate 


Legislation providing for twenty-three 
additional Federal District Judges. Charac- 
terized by Democrats as “ pork barrel” leg- 
islation. 

Confirmation in executive session of the 
nominations of Senator Smoot and Repre- 
sentative Burton as members of the Allied 
Debt Refunding Commission, completing the 
Commission. 

A resolution by Senator McLean, Chair- 
man of the Banking Committee, under which 
that committee would investigate the work- 
ing of the Federal Reserve banking system, 

























































tents of the family medicine chest upc i 
which the Republican majority inten: s 
to refix the rates of duty when thee 
commodities are brought in from oth: r 
countries. The bill weighs, I shouid 
judge, about as much as a good po - 
terhouse steak for a family of fou-, 
and is about as thick. Here and there 
it branches out into realms probabiy 
understood by so few men that the 
rates of duty are less important than 
an interpretation—for instance, you can 
import all the tetramethyldiaminod - 
phenylmethane you want for fifty per 
cent ad valorem; and if you don’t care 
for the flavor of that, all the dimethy!- 
phenylbenzylammonium for the same 
rate. But this, unfortunately, and ai! 
the duties levied in the bill, mount 
higher than any Republican tariff yet 
reported in the United States Senate. 

In a few words, the tariff situation is 
something like this: Senator Under- 
wood made the last tariff revision and 
he did so under the disrupting prin- 
ciple—so considered by Republicans- 
of tariff for revenue only, and low rates 
to encourage trade in both directions. 
This was a Democratic tariff, and when 
an ambitious Republican régime ar- 
rives, it is no good. So it was back to 
the Payne-Aldrich enactment that the 
present revisers went to make some Re- 
publican improvements upon the basis 
of the Republican policy—tariff for 
protection of American business and 
American standards of living. 

Well, the Republican leaders in both 
the House and the Senate, when they 
came to study the situation in its bare 
facts, found Europe in such a chaos 
that for the life of them they could say 
little except to disguise what Senator 
Underwood, Democratic leader, said at 
the outset of the proposition to change 
the tariff, many months ago, namely 
that, due to the upset economic situa 
tion in Europe, it would be almost im- 
possible to write a scientific tariff at 
this time, or until there was greater sta 
bility. 

In making their tariff revision accor« 
ing to the party principle, Republican 
had to work upon the basis of discov 
ering as nearly as possible the cost 
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of production of various commodities 
at their source in foreign parts, and 
then, comparing these costs with the 
average of American production, levy 
a duty in the new bill which would 
more or less equalize these two figures. 
But they found that the flight of pro- 
duction costs in Europe and other for- 
eign countries was just as erratic as 
was the general economic condition. 
low cost in one country, instead of 
‘presenting a general standard of for- 
gn industry in a particular field, was 
,arallel with a high cost for the same 
-anufactured article in some other 
uuntry. Therefore, the tariff makers 
ere up against it; and all this is what 
e Committee meant when it said—in 
much more technical way—to the 
nate the other day: 
“In attempting to fix rates of duty 
this bill your committee was faced 
ith a condition never before expe- 
enced in tariff legislation. In certain 
reign countries high costs of produc- 
on existed to such an extent that a 
uty which would afford protection 
(pon imports from such countries 
ould be entirely insufficient to afford 
»rotection from countries having low- 
production costs. On the other hand, 
ine imposition of a rate sufficient to af- 
ford protection from countries with 
iow-production costs would be an abso- 
lute embargo on the products of coun- 
tries having production costs nearer 
to our own. The rates imposed by 
this bill are sufficient to protect the 
(merican market and preserve domes- 
lic competition and at the same time 
will permit fair competition from 
other countries.” 
Some think so; and other peopl 
think not. i 


Unfortunately, there is 
neither agreement nor brotherly love 
in the matter between Senate and House 
Republicans themselves. Chairman 
Fordney, of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, charged with the respensi- 
bility for the House tariff legislation, 
which legislation was forwarded to the 
Senate and is the basis of the present 
bill, is an obstinate politician, versed 
to a dot in the lumber industry. Repre- 
sentative Fordney some time ago be- 
came obsessed with the idea that as the 
foreign situation was in such a com- 
plexity the solution would be to base 
the American tariff upon American 
valuation. 

This was a bomb in conservative 
tariff making. The Capitol has not 
been accustomed to such a Republican 
departure. It savored of independence 
and radicalism. The traditional rou- 
tine would have been for the House to 
bring out a well-mannered, tame, fairly 
low-rate tariff bill and allow the Senate 
to inject any new thought and jacking- 
up of rates. The House bill, with its 
sky-high rates and this idea of Ameri- 
can valuation, arrived in the Senate as 
a stranger whose lack of restraint left 
the Senate nothing to do but add the 


following considerable Democratic attack 
upon it. 

Approved Senator Spencer’s bill for equal- 
ization of the longevity pay of reserve and 
National Guard officers of the World War 
with that of regular army officers. 

A bill by Senator Owen, Democrat, for 
the release on parole of Federal prisoners 
after serving part-time. 


Introduced in the House 

Resolution by Representative Connally, 
Texas, requesting the President to take 
steps to adjust diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Mexico. 

A bill from the Judiciary Committee for 
an investigation of Federal prisons at Fort 
Leavenworth and McNeil’s Island, Wash. 

Banking Committee approved and sent to 
the House the Senate bill providing for a 
farmer member on the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Communication from the State Depart- 
ment to the Immigration Committee trans- 
mitting protest from the Italian Govern- 
ment against using the 1910 census figures 
in determining the 3 per cent. Italian im- 
migration quota. 

By Representative Huddleston, Alabama, 
bill authorizing Federal District Judges to 
appoint receivers to operate coal mines where 
production had been suspended. 

By Representative McArthur, Oregon, 
legislation authorizing a joint Congressional 
investigation by a committee on business and 
economic conditions, hoping thereby to assist 
in reviving industry. This proposition cov- 
ered in the Senate by a measure introduced 
by Senator Edge. 

By Representative Sinclair, North Dakota, 
bill providing for a joint commission to in- 
vestigate the advisability of creating Gov- 
ernment crop insurance. 


Passed by the House 


Important amendment to the Appropri- 
ation bill for the Departments of Justice 
and State, stipulating that the appropriation 
shall not be used to prosecute organizations 
combined to better labor or farm conditions. 

Sent to the Senate the bill providing for 
the deportation of aliens who violate the 
narcotic and Prohibition Enforcement acts. 


Hearings and Investigations 


Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
hearing representatives of railroad brother- 
hoods and corporations in an effort to learn 
the present status of the railroad situation. 

House Labor Committee has been hearing 
miners and operators regarding the coal 
strike. 

Joint committee considering President 
Harding’s ship-subsidy plan and the legisla- 
tion therefor, heard Mr. Lasker, Chairman 
of the Shipping Board, who favored build- 
ing up the merchant marine by providing 
preferential tariff on goods imported in 
American vessels. 

By the Labor Committee of the Senate, 
hearings in the case of General Semenoff, 
Russian Anti-Bolshevist militarist, in an 
effort to determine whether or not he should 
be deported. 

Senate Agricultural Committee continu- 
ing its consideration of offers to take over 
the Government nitrate project at Muscle 
Shoals. 

Senate Finance Committee will hear rep- 
resentatives of the American Legion regard- 
ing the pending bonus legislation. 





spirit of conservatism—by reversing 
the valuation policy to the old basis of 
foreign cost valuation, and by temper- 
ing the rates to what it considered 
within reason. 

The two valuation policies are worth 
keeping in mind, for upon them the 


main fight will turn, and the outcome 
will mean something in the price of 
bread, sardines and yard-wool petti- 
coating to the American housewife. 
Representative Fordney has said that 
he will stay around Congress until the 
snow flies rather than give up his valu- 
ation theory in any compromise with 
the Senate. Democratic opposition to 
the whole bill has opened, led by Sen- 
ator Simmons, ranking Democrat on 
the Finance Committee, and the Agri- 
cultural bloc, whose influence made 
considerable impression upon the agri- 
cultural rates of the bill, is in confer- 
ence on the measure. It will be 
months before agreement is reached on 
all sides. 

But they can all stop worrying about 
the tariff and smile when Senator Nor- 
ris gets up in the Senate and complains 
in behalf of the indigent poor that the 
Chief Justice of the United States dines 
out every night with his legs under the 
tables of the “idle rich.” Senator, 
now Judge, Kenyon started this rumble 
around the Capitol about the power 
and activity of the “social lobby” in 
Congress, how Senators were bidden to 
dinners of rich food and elaborateness 
and then influenced to favor or oppose 
pet legislation. Most of this is b-u-n-k. 
It sounds like a delightful story, full 
of romantic possibilities, but anybody 
who takes the trouble actually to run 
it down will find that on the whole 
Senators dine out less than do other 
members of capital society; that in- 
stead of consciously walking into a 
trap of the social lobby, they go out 
of their way to avoid it; that they drink 
at least a hundred pounds less tea than 
the members of the State Department 
staff, that they attend to their business 
early in the morning and late at night, 
and that the Senator who follows a 
steady social round is a marked excep- 
tion, and the one who allows his vote 
to be swayed by a nine-course dinner 
instead of three, is so scarce as not to 
be worth writing about. Washington 
has no more foolish hostesses than any 
other city. Moreover, pleasant social 
intercourse does just as much here to 
help the daily grind as it does in Kala- 
mazoo. 

Herbert Hoover sent around the 
Department of Commerce the other 
day a schedule of his day, in which he 
apportioned the hours from eight to 
four in the afternoon to certain mat- 
ters, and the hours from four until 
seven in the evening to other business. 
You can figure out his “tea time” for 
yourself. You may also figure his 
breakfast time if you can, for there is 
one official known for his promptness 
who through the whole of Secretary 
Hoover’s term so far has been unable 
to get down early enough to park his 
car in the space Mr. Hoover favors. 

Washington lives a different life from 
New York and Chicago. The fact that 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Lesson from Latin America 
W ix our Pan-American sisters are with us, the dele- 


gates to Baltimore from the United States will have 

a rare chance to learn some things which most of us 
do not know. The visitors are full of first-hand information 
about a highly interesting part of the world, which is almost 
as little understood by most North Americans as if it were 
in another planet. This is our chance to learn. 

Some of these Spanish-American countries have taken ad- 
vanced steps, in certain particulars, that we might wisely 
follow. Even in some of the customs that we have been 
accustomed to look upon as belated, there are real advan- 
tages. A very energetic woman from Chile said to me, many 
years ago: 

“Tt is a great mistake to imagine that the Latin-American 
woman is lazy. Her activity, though quiet, is persistent, and 
she gets a great deal done. But she believes it is contrary 
to her dignity to hurry, and she will not hurry. Therefore, 
she hardly ever gets nervous prostration, from which so 
many women suffer in the United States.” 

This is one lesson among many that we might learn from 
the women of Latin-America.—A. S. B. 


Women “ Bobbies ” Menaced 
| ge ge seems to be having a little backset just now 


about women. For one thing, London Hospital, as 

reported in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, has de- 
cided not to admit any more women students. The new rul- 
ing is based on the contention that the staff has found it 
difficult to teach “ unpleasant subjects to a mixed audience.” 
Doubtless it may be difficult, and there is much to be said for 
women’s medical colleges; but women doctors in England 
say this is not the reason at all, deny the claim flatly, and 
declare the real reason is that men physicians are beginning 
to feel the effect of women’s competition. 

Meantime the women police in London, who have been in 
existence for over three years, are menaced and their dis- 
bandment is recommended. This on the plea of economy. 
English women’s papers point out that the economy claim 
too is not what it looks. “ Certain offices,” says the Vote, 
“such as searching women prisoners or escorting them on 
journeys, or tending cases of attempted suicide, would still 
have to be done by women . . . and would require to be 
paid for at a much higher rate. . . .” Besides, the women’s 
organizations, which are carrying on a great protest, claim 
that the services of women police mean an actual economy, 
since they “have materially reduced the number of convic- 
tions which come before the courts.” Speaking of real rea- 
sons: in a recent Manchester Guardian, Lady Astor is quoted 
as saying: “ The real trouble is that there are some people 
in the Home Office who would rather see rattlesnakes on the 
streets than women police. I tell them that if they take the 
women police off they will see rattlesnakes in the streets.” 


Why Not Lead? 
My. individuals and powerful newspapers in the coun- 


try are making loud outcry against the possibility 

of Congress reducing the personnel and appropria- 
tions for the United States Navy below the total fixed by the 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments. Their argu- 
ments sound strangely familiar. “It means that the United 
States will be reduced to a third naval power instead of one 
of the two first,” wailed a “ big Navy ” Congressman. When 
the French representatives at the Washington Confer- 


ence protested against France not being included among th 

great naval powers and being given a naval rating belo, 
Japan, their arguments were called militaristic and the Frenc!: 
military spirit was decried. Now it is our national pride th: 

is being threatened, and it is not a military spirit but patr 

otism which demands that the United States should keep i 

the front rank of naval expenditures. 

If it is true, as was said recently in Congress, that th 
United States since the war has spent two billions of dollar 
on ships soon to be scrapped, isn’t it time that we begin to 
economize before we have spent the money, rather than afte: 
ward? 

The Washington Conference presumably was only a begi: 
ning. More and more the nations of the world are going t: 
get together to prevent the insane waste of war. The shee 
economic impossibility of carrying its continually augment 
ing cost will force agreements. That being true, why shoul: 
we be afraid to take the lead? 

“ America is in position to lead the disarmament of th: 
world as no nation has ever been. . If no nation ha 
any real navy, we would all be equal and the prospect o: 
war would be largely diminished and the cause of arbitratior 
largely advanced,” said Congressman Lowry of Mississipp 
during the debate in Congress, and he pointed out that ii 
we had begun years ago we should have been five and « 
half billions of dollars better off today. 

Think what it would mean if we could expend such a sum 
on education and the elimination of illiteracy! 6G. F. B. 


Sidelights on Certain Senators 


N printing the article on “Who’s Who in the United 
States Senate,” the first part of which appeared in the 
Woman Citizen of April 8th, let no one suppose that the 

Citizen is recording editorial opinion. The personal char- 
acterizations of men in the Senate were made by Elizabeth 
Phelps Stokes, and the Citizen offered them without editorial 
color. The characterizations were keen and vivid, drawn 
with so much human insight and with such delightful 
touches of humor that the Citizen regards the series as a 
notable contribution to the various analyses of our public 
officials which have recently been bringing them graphically 
to the knowledge of their constituents. 

Some of these men were friends and some were foes of the 
cause for which the Woman Citizen has stood for many years, 
but their attitude on woman suffrage did not figure in the 
article except as part of their general attitude toward pro- 
gressive legislation. The Citizen in all fairness has printed 
Mrs. Stokes’s comments without regard to its own opinion, 
especially since the main object of the survey has been to 
show the forces of environment and experience which affect 
the attitude of these men toward international relations. 

At the same time, lest there be some misunderstanding, the 
Citizen wishes to make its own attitude toward certain Sena- 
tors again a matter of record. The opposition to woman 
suffrage in many of them was indicative of an attitude of 
mind toward big forward-looking movements of all kinds. 

Senators Reed, Brandegee, Moses and Heflin were vicious 
in their attacks on the Nineteenth Amendment. Their minds 
were set against permitting women to cooperate with men in 
Government affairs. It is no surprise to find them bitterly 
opposed to cooperation among nations. Senator Borah 
claimed to believe in woman suffrage, but always voted 
against it. His friends say that he is sincere, but, while talk- 
ing with real eloquence about the public interest, he often 
interposes himself as a solid obstacle to a measure which com- 
mon sense sees unmistakably to be for the general welfare, 
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as witness his opposition to the treaties resulting from the 
Washington Conference which he was instrumental in having 
called. 

Senator Wadsworth was not only a foe to woman suffrage, 
but he also voted against the cooperation of the United States 
in world affairs. His record during his entire political ca: 
has been against liberal measures and in favor of speciat 
interests. Going into politics as a young man, college ed’ 
cated, well-to-do, he has given a consistent example of « 
narrow outlook, a limited experience, a lack of imagination, 
and he has been a stone wall against progress of any kind. 

During Senator Wadsworth’s years in the New York State 
legislature he vigorously opposed all reform of the 
autocratic rules; he fought the Direct Primaries, the 
extension of the Public Service Commission; he was 
against Governor Hughes in his efforts to stop  race- 
track gambling; he was opposed to the income tax. His 
record in the Senate has been the same. He was against the 
Federal Employment Bureau, against Federal aid to high- 
ways; he opposed the minimum-wage law for the District of 
Columbia. Even during the war, his vote was always on the 
side of special interests as opposed to public welfare. He 
voted against publicity of income-tax returns, against many 
bills to tax war profits, against raising the corporation in- 

ome tax. He opposed the Lever Food Act and attacked the 

Food Administration. He was against the Wire Control Bill, 
against the measure regulating the price of print paper, 
against prohibition. 

The record is a long one and led to Colonel Roosevelt’s 
saying publicly in 1914: “If his public utterances mean 
anything, they mean that he believes in the complete aban- 
donment of all Government supervision and control of big 
business. . It is rare that a public man champions 
the right of big business to do wrong so publicly as Mr. 
Wadsworth.” 

These are some of the reasons which led the Woman Citizen 
to fight the renomination and election of Senator Wadsworth. 
He is temperamentally opposed to the measures which the 
majority of women desire. Senator Wadsworth was not re- 
corded in favor of the Federal bill against child labor, and 
during the recent discussion and adoption of the maternity 
bill he did not take the trouble to vote. As Mrs. Stokes 
wrote: “His stand is usually on the reactionary side, and 
he holds his opinions consistently ”—against every force of 
understanding of liberalism, of growth, and of progress.— 
GERTRUDE FosTER Brown. 


Too Much Silence 
O really satisfactory explanation has been forthcoming 
N for the dismissal by President Harding’s order of 
officials in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. An- 
swering a letter from the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, the President said that there were no charges and 
that what was done was for the good of the service. Which 
doesn’t help much. Democratic Senators introduced various 
resolutions of inquiry, but the Republicans loyally squashed 
them. If President Harding had good and sufficient reason 
for his action, why not communicate it? If he hadn’t—if it 
was indeed, as it appears, a violation of the Civil Service law, 
it is an evil precedent that should by all means be protested 
with full force. 


College Faculty Feminism 
HE American Association of University Women (whose 
first annual convention is reported on page 28) does 
its work so quietly that one of its most interesting 
aspects is perhaps not widely known. This is its insistence 
on certain standards for the recognition of women to be met 
by colleges seeking to join the Association. The academic 
standards of the Association of American Universities are 
accepted by the A. A. U. W.; but to come up to these high 
requirements perfectly is not enough, and will not alone 
qualify an institution for the A. A. U. W.’s credited list. 


Among the other requirements to be met are: a reasonable 
proportion of women on the faculty of the college, with 
salaries and opportunities for promotion equal to the men’s; 
provision for the intellectual and social needs of women 
students, with proper living conditions, women on the Board 
of Trustees, especially in women’s colleges and co-educational 
institutions, and a dean or an adviser of women above the 
rank of instructor, counted as a member of the faculty. This 
year forty-seven colleges and technical schools applied for 
admission to the A. A. U. W., and only five were admitted, 
some of the forty-two losing out for their failure on these 


feminist points. 
“ Free Seeds ” 


S long as we can remember there have been offers of 
“free seeds” to the family. And after the 19th 
Amendment was passed, and the offer came to us, it 

was a sort of additional certificate that we were actually 
citizens. We were tempted to take them even though we 
hadn’t so much as a window-box to plant them in; to the lure 
of anything free was added the flattery of being wooed as a 
Constituent by one’s Congressman. There was something nice 
and human about it, too. But the stern Senate simply cannot 
see it. Again and again the House says seeds, the Senate 
says no seeds; then the conferees get together, and seeds it is. 
This year a trifling item of $360,000 for free distribution of 
seeds by Congressmen was included in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill. Four out of seven of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Sub-Committee voted death to seeds and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace is said to have joined them. It seems 
that the sub-committee had “ evidence that the Congressional 
seed packages were being used improperly as premiums by 
private individuals.” 

But in the outcome seeds were saved, and we can still ‘get 
that wonderful sense of obtaining something (however use- 
less) for nothing if we so desire; we can still mildly marvel 
at the absence of true logical sequence between Congress and 
radishes. But the thought of a window-box sprouting with 
dignified glorified vegetables (no doubt of a really superior 
order) has lost lustre, dimmed by the thought that maybe 
$360,000 could be better spent. 

A most ungrateful thought.—V. R. 


Time to Release Them 

IFTY Congressmen not long ago appealed to the Presi- 
F dent for a general amnesty for all prisoners arrested 

under the Espionage Act “and whose offenses were 
in the nature of expressions of opinion and not of overt acts.” 
These Congressmen are not rabid persons—they are Repub- 
licans and Democrats, in the proportion of two to one—and 
they based their plea on the general procedure of civilized 
countries. As has been said many times, every country in 
Europe has long ago released its prisoners of this type, and 
it is only an extremist who can find in the humane wish for 
their release the bogey of pacifism or disloyalty. 

In war times we exact the surrender of the American right 
to freedom of opinion in favor of common safety or a com- 
mon cause. We have no right to enforce its surrender when 
the war conditions are past. That fine old Constitutional 
American right is too precious. 

These one hundred and fourteen people were imprisoned 
for “opinions”—put where, presumably, their opinions 
could not bear fruit in dangerous action; isolated, in short, 
for the sake of the public health. Now that the danger is 
over—long after the repeal of the Espionage Act and more 
than three years after the Armistice—they should no longer 
be allowed to suffer imprisonment or their families to endure 
distress and privation.—V. R. 


together purely and simply for the benefit and good 

of mankind, it will be a power such as the world has 
never known.”—(Matthew Arnold, quoted in the New Citi- 
zen, Georgetown, Texas). 


od i ever the world sees a time when women shall come 
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What the American Woman Thinks 








Brass Tacks of 
Citizenship 


By DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 
TT" tc article is not meant for those 


fortunate women who feel them- 

selves fully prepared for our new 
civic responsibilities, nor for those who 
have had unusual opportunities for 
learning their way round in the big 
political world of governmental activi- 
ties. I don’t mean in the least that it is 
intended for the women at the other 
extreme, careless, selfish, conscienceless, 
apathetic women, who know nothing 
about the responsibilities which have 
come with their new citizenship, and 
don’t care if they never learn. 

No, this is for women in my own 
class, of whom I know there must be 
thousands and thousands everywhere; 
mature women whose ambition is to be 
good Americans as well as good 
mothers and housekeepers; women who 
are acutely aware of their new duties, 
but feel just as acutely the great danger 
of making the idiotic mistakes of total 
inexperience, if they try to do their 
share-in the complicated undertakings 
of modern society. Lucia Ames Mead’s 
phrase in a recent number of the 
Woman Citizen went home to my heart, 
and I know many other women must 
have shaken their heads in a sad recog- 
nition of its truth. She said that one 
of the two great dangers confronting 
women in their attempt to do their share 
in the running of things, is “ zeal with- 
out knowledge.” Yes, indeed, in that 
phrase I saw myself as in a mirror. 

What are a few of the divisions of 
the “ running of things”? There is the 
financial side: taxes and how they are 
raised, and what is done with them when 
they are raised. To a good many of us 
all that machinery is as new as the geog- 
raphy of Mars. We know that we must 
give intelligent decisions in this as in 
other phases of our life-in-common. We 
are willing and eager to study all the 
manuals-for-citizens we can find, but we 
know in our hearts that the period of 
active usefulness will be passed for us 
before we will venture to suggest any 
improvements in the machinery of rais- 
ing taxes. 

What else? There is the terribly 
vital question of transportation; who 
shall run the railroads, how the cost of 
transportation may be reduced—as it 
must—or we shall all be ruined. You 
are a great deal more intelligent and 
well-informed than I, if you feel you 
know enough about that question to be 
of any use in solving it. 

Or our courts and laws. We women, 
for the most part, have never before 


known anything about them, at all, and 
our first glimpse under the lid of what 
goes on in the name of securing justice, 
raises the hair on our heads with hor- 
ror. Not only is it apparent that there 
is actual corruption, but there is what 
is almost as bad, the most prodigious 
confusion, clumsiness, delay, ineff- 
ciency, looseness and incoherence of 
organization. As we peer from afar 
into this welter, we are all thinking that 
if we tried to run our private lives for 
a day, as the legal world of the United 





States runs its life, our homes would 
fall to pieces. But who of us, totally 
inexperienced, utterly ignorant as we 
are, would venture to make the slight- 
est suggestion for improving that state 
of things, till we have had time to learn 
more about it? 

No matter which way we may turn, 
it all comes back to this: There is 
nothing we dare try to do, now, to 
ameliorate intolerable conditions, till 
we have had time to learn more. But 
we are women forty years old, and 
older. Our period of resilient activity 
does not stretch out indefinitely before 
us, as it would if we were twenty. What 
we all desperately wish to avoid, is 
sitting down comfortably to study and 
learn, till it is too late to do anything. 
What we all know we ought to find is 
some corner where we may now, today 
and tomorrow and the next day and the 
next, do our share, as well as ponder 
on how to do more. The need is so 
great, there is so much to be done! By 
the time we are sixty, and possessed of 
a good civic education, think how many 
opportunities for helping will have been 
lost, never to return! 

Well, there is such an opportunity 
where we can be of absolute, certain 
help, now, today and tomorrow. This 
precious opportunity is in the school- 
building nearest to your home. There 
children are assembled, and about chil- 
dren we have the long-inherited inter- 
est and instinct and experience which 
men have about banking and politics 
and laws. I do not mean that we know 
anything about technical education, or 









could be of intelligent help in teachin 
arithmetic, any more than we kno 
about police courts, or life insuranc: 
No, if we undertook to teach arithmeti: 
or conduct a class, we would be a 
abominably in the way and make a 
many idiotic mistakes as if we unde 
took to boss a gang of men making 
concrete road, or tried to follow th 
letting-out of a building contract fo 
a new courthouse. 

But there is a great deal more ii 
school life than teaching arithmetic, an 
our teachers are so harassed and crushex 
with the impossible tasks we usually de 
mand of them, that even our inexper 
help would be welcome. 

What could we do? “Come now ”— 
do you challenge me?—“ get down t 
brass tacks.” What could / do if I put 
on my hat this minute and walked down 
the road to our district school, or up 
the street to our village school? 

I'll tell you some of the things you 
could do. I do not, of course, know 
one single thing personally about your 
district school or your village school. 
but I know as though I had seen it, that 
it is overcrowded. I know this because 
there are only a few classrooms in all 
the United States which have in them 
the right number of children for a 
teacher to instruct. I know, too, that 
in nine cases out of ten she has two or 
three or four children who are slightly 
(or not so slightly) subnormal, and 
hence are retarding the others, and are 
not getting the instruction they need. 
I know that she has become aware of 
two or three specially gifted children, 
children who sing beautifully, but aren’t 
good at arithmetic, children who handle 
tools amazingly well, but cannot learn 
English grammar, children who devour 
good books when they can get them, but 
whose home background gives them no 
food for this love of good literature. 
And I know that because she has no 
extra time she cannot give them the 
“different” instruction which would 
satisfy their needs. 

If it is an ungraded rural school, I 
know she has little children who ought 
to have more recess periods than the 
older ones and shorter school hours. 
But she is obliged to keep them in the 
schoolroom, idle and restless, because 
she is responsible for their safety and 
cannot let them wander up and down 
out-doors, unless she can keep an eye on 
them. If it is a city school, I know she 

has some bright foreign children, held 
back by their imperfect knowledge of 
English, who would profit immensely 
by private lessons. 

I could go on almost endlessly. No 
matter what your capacities or temper- 
ament, if you have had any experience 
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with children (and most of us house- 
keeping mothers know more about that 
than anything else), you can put on 
your hat and walk down the road or up 
the street with instant usefulness. Why 
not? If an epidemic had crowded the 
hospitals, till human bodies were not 
receiving the care they needed; if the 
nurses had more to do than they possi- 
iy could do well, you know how we 
ould put on our biggest white nurse’s 
prons and volunteer to help out . 

it were only to wash dishes, or carry 
p trays, or comb the patient’s hair. We 
ould be proud to do it. We did it 
uring the war, during the influenza 
pidemic. 

But in our’ overcrowded, under- 
ianned schools, human minds and 
haracters are not getting the care they 
eed. The crisis is just as important, 
nly not so dramatically obvious. 

Suppose, then, that you have come to 
1e schoolhouse, and stand knocking at 
ie door. The first thing you will need 
; a bottle of smelling-salts to bring the 
sacher to, after the swoon of sheer 
stonishment into which she is sure to 
all, on learning that anybody in the 
ommunity is thinking directly and 
ielpfully of her overwork and her too 
omplicated problems and is ready to 
‘ive actual time to helping her. It may 
take more than smelling-salts: perhaps 
a little patience and persuasion to over- 
‘ome her amazement and her inability 
to see how you can help. You see, her 
capacity to receive help is atrophied 
from lack of exercise. 

The very best thing you can do for 
the teachers in your town is to find out 
how many children are not quite like 
the others and would do better in an 
“ungraded class”; then find out from 
your superintendent how much it would 
cost to have a specially trained teacher 
for those children; and then in connec- 
tion with your Woman’s Club, or East- 
ern Star, or the D. A. R., or Colonial 
Dames or Neighborhood Club, or any 
other organization, start in to raise the 
money for it. As long as public opin- 
ion is so uninformed about schools, you 
cannot expect the town authorities to 
appropriate enough money for such 
supplementary instruction. And _ the 
best way to inform public opinion about 
that problem, is to start such a class 
independently and show people what it 
will accomplish. 

If you have had no experience of 
what such an ungraded class under an 
experienced teacher can do for your 
schools, you will be amazed at the im- 
provement. The teacher and the chil- 
dren in the other classes, freed of that 

clogging drag, will leap forward and 
up, like people from whose ankles a 
ball-and-chain has been stricken off. 
And the children in the ungraded class, 
provided for the first time in their lives 
with instruction that suits their needs, 


(Continued on page 31) 


Pan American, 1916 


By Eva Perry Moore 
Of the International Committee, Women’s 
Augviliary Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress 


; E have been so much interested 
W in the approaching Conference 

of the League of Women Voters 
with the women from all the Americas, 
that I am asking the privilege of giving 
a certain historical touch to our mutual 
interests, due to close association with 
the work for many years. 

There had been four Scientific Con- 
gresses in Latin America; in 1898 in 
Argentina, 1901 in Uruguay, 1905 in 
Brazil and in 1909 in Chile. Repre- 
sentative women of these countries were 
identified with the Congresses since the 
first, in Buenos Aires in 1898, on which 
occasion one of the most distinguished 
scientific societies in the Western Hem- 
isphere, Sociedad Cientifica Argentina, 
celebrated under governmental auspices 
its silver jubilee, and inaugurated these 
Congresses which have achieved work of 
inestimable value in the scientific, eco- 
nomic, social and political life of Latin 
America. 

The last Latin American meeting was 
also the “ First Pan-American Scientific 
Congress,” with nearly 2,300 members 
from Pan-American countries. Women 
comprised six per cent of the total mem- 
bership of this Congress. 

The Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress was held in Washington, in 
December. 1915, and January, 1916. 





The Women’s Auxiliary Conference of 
this Congress was proposed in the hope 
that an opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed and to exchange views, not only on 
subjects of special interest to women, 
but on all matters pertaining to Pan- 
Americanism, might create even greater 
desire on the part of the women of the 
Americas for friendly cooperation. 

A formal invitation to the women ac- 
companying the distinguished represent- 
atives, and other prominent women, was 
sent by the Department of State for pres- 
entation to the Latin American Govern- 
ments. And a formal letter of invita- 
tion, from the Secretary General of the 
Congress, was sent to representative 
women in the United States, inviting 
them to present papers and to take part 
in the proceedings. 


Seven sessions of the Conference were 
held at the time of the Scientific Con- 
gress. The permanent chairman, wife of 
the Secretary of State, was assisted in 
presiding by seven prominent women, 
Mme. de Baralt of Cuba acting as offi- 
cial interpreter. Thirty-one papers were 
presented, many of them by Latin 
American women. 

Invitations to attend and take part in 
discussions were sent to all the large 
women’s colleges in the United States 
and to more than sixty coeducational 
colleges and universities, and to Latin 
American women visiting or residing in 
Washington. 

The response showed a widespread 
desire for an opportunity to unite in 
closer bonds the women of the Ameri- 
can Republics. And the purposes of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference Pro- 
gram Committee were definitely real- 
ized by the character of the papers pre- 
sented, the discussion from the floor, 
and by the adoption of certain resolu- 
tions. One of the most important of 
these was for the formation of an Inter- 
national Committee composed of those 
women from Latin American countries 
and the United States who desired to 
lend the movement their support. The 
duties of this committee might be, in the 
first instance: (1) The intelligent dis- 
tribution in the various countries of the 
published proceedings of the confer- 
ence; (2) the keeping alive of the ob- 
jects of the first conference by corre- 
spondence or otherwise, so that if, in 
future, a more permanent women’s or- 
ganization is established, there may be 
a group of women in various countries 
in this hemisphere having knowledge of 
the efforts of the First Conference and 
an interest in its purposes. 

Also the appointment of a secretary 
was provided for who would distribute 
the published proceedings among the 
women of the continuing committee, and 
who would be the medium through 
which they could keep in touch with 
the efforts of the members of the com- 
mittee in other countries. 

The following paragraphs are from 
the letter of invitation to membership 
on the International Committee signed 
by the chairman of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary Conference of the Second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, Mrs. 
Robert Lansing: 

“This initial Conference of Women of the 
Western Hemisphere, which held its sessions 
in the beautiful Memorial Hall of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in 
the city of Washington, during the period 
of the Scientific Congress, was very suc- 
cessful; and there is every reason to hope 
that from this beginning there may develop 
along educational and philanthropic lines 
an organized and cooperative movement 
among the women of the American Repub- 
lics, which, working as a strong international 
factor for economic and social betterment, 
may serve as a means for the expression of 
the culture of this Hemisphere. 

“Will you kindly favor me with sugges- 
tions as to the steps which in your opinion 
should be taken, looking to a second Con- 
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ference of the Women of the Americas, per- 
haps to be held at the same time and place 
of meeting of the Third Pan American 
Scientific Congress which is scheduled for 
Lima, Peru, at a time to be decided.” 

The responses from the different 
countries to the invitation were prompt 
and most sympathetic. International 
Committees of from three to five mem- 
bers have been appointed in nearly all 
divisions of the Pan-American Union. 
And it is planned that these committees 
—created by the Women’s Auxiliary 
Committee of the United States, with 
the heartiest approval of the State De- 
partment and the Scientific Congress— 
shall hold simultaneous meetings of 
their National Sections in the various 
capitals of North and South America. 
The date has been set for October 12, 
1922, and the suggested program is em- 
bodied in the call sent out from Wash- 
ington by the Women’s Committee, of 
which Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes is 
chairman. 

In many ways this series of meetings 
promises to become unique in the his- 
tory of Pan-American relations. It will 
be the first time women of the American 
Republics ever assembled in their re- 
spective capitals on a given date for the 
discussion of what women have done, 
are doing and may do to bring about 
better understanding between their 
countries. It will provide one of the 
best opportunities ever presented for 
obtaining the views of women of the 
Americas on subjects in which they are 
mutually interested. It will pave the 
way for the perfected organization of 
an international body of representative 
women of North and South America. 

May I repeat, in closing this histor- 
ical sketch, our great interest in the Pan- 
American meeting to be held in Ballti- 
more and Washington this month. We 
are wishing you utmost success. 


World News About Women 





ASSACHUSETTS women may 

hereafter hold elective and ap- 
pointive office. The Supreme Judicial 
Court has just handed down an opinion 
to this effect in answer to questions by 
the State Senate. This opinion reverses 
that expressed to the Legislature last 
year by the Attorney General, J. Weston 
Allen, who held that women were not 
eligible to office under the State Con- 
stitution. 


PRIL 1 marked the fifty-fourth 
anniversary of the admission of 
women to the Ohio University, Margaret 
Boyd entering the university on that day 
in 1868, as the first woman student. In 
1907 her memory was perpetuated when 
the university erected the Margaret 
Boyd Hall, a dormitory accommodating 
eighty-five girls. 


RS. MARGARET SANGER, who 

has recently been in Japan and is 
now in Korea en route for China, was 
christened “ Mrs. Sangai” by the Jap- 
anese press. Her new name means 
“ destructive to production.” 

It will be remembered that permis- 
sion to lecture in Japan on birth con- 
trol matters was at first refused Mrs. 
Sanger. This prohibition was later 
withdrawn for small groups but re- 
tained on public meetings, which, how- 
ever, Mrs. Sanger had no intention of 
addressing. 

While in China her headquarters will 
be at Shanghai. From there she goes 
to India, where she will speak at the 
Universities of Calcutta, Delhi and 
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Bombay—also at Singapore. She i: 
due in London for the first session of 
the International Congress on Birth Con- 
trol on July 11, to be held under th 
auspices of the British Malthusiar 
League. 


; many women the Spring election 
have brought the first opportunit) 
they have ever had to vote for local of- 
ficials. City and village elections hav: 
been taking place in many parts of th: 
country. Judging from newspaper re 
ports, the women have taken an activ: 
part in these elections; they have beer 
voting in large numbers and in som: 
places at least they have revolutionized 
polling places. 

The Kansas City papers report tha‘ 
for years criminality and crooked elec- 
tions have marked election day. They 
recall that at the last municipal elec 
tion, only two years ago, there was 
bloodshed and illegal voting with po 
lice protection. They called the recen: 
election “the cleanest Kansas City ever 
enjoyed.” “ Women outvoted the men 
in some places sixty to forty.” “ How 
are women voting? ” one politician was 
asked. “As they think best,” he an- 
swered. This seems to be the universal 
verdict of the West. 

Kansas City elected two women to the 
upper House of Aldermen—Mrs. James 
J. Shepard, one of the vice-presidents 
of the local League of Women Voters, 
and Mrs. George Longan, a well-known 
authority on parliamentary law. Mrs. 
Longan is also a member of the Char- 
ter Commission, which is proposing a 
revision of the City Charter. 


COMPLETELY feminine city ad- 

ministration has just been elected 
at Des Lacs, North Dakota, where eight 
women now hold the reins of govern- 
ment—Mrs. H. L. Halverson being 
chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
Strict enforcement of the curfew or- 
dinance and of the Volstead and state 
prohibition laws; with a taboo on jazz 
dances, were among the platform 
pledges for a “bigger, better and 
cleaner Des Lacs.” 


RS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, 

Chairman of the Department of 
American Citizenship, General Federa- 
tion of Clubs, was asked to make the 
principal address before the Illiteracy 
Conference of the Southern States at 
Birmingham, Ala., on April 11th. 
State Commanders, American Legion 
Presidents, State Federation Woman’s 
Clubs, heads of state organizations of 
twelve states were her audience. The 
purpose of the conference was to make 
an effective war on illiteracy in the 


South. 
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pow can no longer live in prisons 
under the New York state law. The 
Fearon bill, recently signed, amends the 
law so that babies born to women in 
prison shall be taken from their mothers 
and sent either to relatives or to the 
County Superintendent of the Poor. The 
immediate occasion for the law was the 
case of a girl entering upon a long term 
for perjury who is shortly to become a 


mother. 


r¢\HE Bureau of Social Hygiene, in 
4. New York, of which Dr. Katharine 
Bement Davis is General Secretary, has 
just issued, in cooperation with a spe- 
‘ial committee, a report on Housing 
‘onditions of Employed Women in 
\‘anhattan. The report is based on a 
rge number of cases, has been most 
refully compiled, and should prove 
iseful to those interested in the housing 
ituation. It may be obtained by any- 
.e addressing the Bureau of Social 
iygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue. 


+ 
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TS\HE Minnesota Democratic State 

Convention has nominated Mrs. 
Peter Oleson, of Cloquet, Minnesota, 
for United States Senator to oppose 
Senator Frank B. Kellogg, incumbent. 
Mrs. Oleson has been many times “ the 
first woman who,” the last of these 
being when she took part in the debate 
on platform in the Democratic na- 
tional convention. She is known as a 
forceful orator and stump speaker. She 
has held important offices in the Min- 
nesota State Federated Women Clubs. 


ND still more women mayors! 

Randalia, Iowa, not only elected a 
woman as mayor, but put through an 
entire woman ticket. Lehigh, in the 
same state, elected a woman mayor and 
two council-women; while Des Moines 
elected a woman on the council who 
polled the largest vote ever cast for the 
office—16,000. Throughout the state 
many women have been elected to 
school boards. A woman is also run- 
ning for the State Senate. 


pes general inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, New York, 
who is Mary C. Tinney, is on her way 
to Europe as the sole represenative of 
the Women’s Council of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. While 
abroad she will attend four interna- 
tional conferences of women—to be 
held for the first time since the war. 
The International Conference on Fam- 
ily Education meets in Paris April 24- 
27; in the French capital also will be 
held the International Conference on 
the Feminist Movement April 29-May 
|. From Paris Miss Tinney goes on to 
Switzerland to the International Con- 
ference of the Girls’ Protective Associa- 
ion, which takes place some time in 
May, and then to Rome to the Inter- 
1ational Conference of the Catholic 
Women’s League. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lesste STRINGFELLOW READ 
; organization of Garden Clubs 


to encourage neighborhood coop- 
eration in having entire blocks of at- 
tractive lawns and gardens in the pro- 
motion of city and town beautification, 
is reported from Montana. Mrs. Alma 
Margaret Higgins, of 108 Mueller 
Apartments, Butte, chairman of the 
“ Art in Home and Garden” Commit- 
tee of the Montana Federation of 
clubwomen, is doing extremely inter- 
esting things. She is the author of a 
recent article, “Art in the Garden,” 
published in the Western Tourist, and 
writes in a letter to the national press 
chairman: 
“We are arranging now to send out 
a number of colored lantern slides of 
Montana gardens in connection with a 
Pathé color film of selected views of 
flowers and landscape-gardening effects 
which we have achieved. The Pathé Ex- 
change will take charge of the booking 
and we will interest the clubwomen of 
the state to have the picture-theatre man- 
agers order the review and slides. 
These will be shown in Butte in the 
near future and in most of the Montana 
cities. Several towns are considering 
the selection of a community flower for 
general planting and several have 
chosen theirs. One town is planning a 
community planting of shade trees.” 
Under Mrs. Higgins’s direction Mon- 
tana clubwomen are planning to hold 
flower shows with appropriate prizes; 
to secure the illustrated lecture, “ Art 
in the Garden,” from the Federation’s 
Art Department; to place books and 
magazines such as Garden-Magazine, 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, House Beau- 
tiful, and House and Garden on public 


library and school shelves, and to of- 
fer prizes to school children, as well 
as adults, for the best planting plans 
of gardens. 


OUNTESS HELENE GOBLET 

D’ALVIELLA of Belgium; Miss 
Anne Lamb, an Anglo-Indian of Cal- 
cutta; A. Maude Royden, England’s far- 
famed woman preacher and leader of 
women; Miss Charlotte Niven of Lon- 
don, and Judge Florence Allen of 
Cleveland, first woman judge of Com- 
mon Pleas Court in the United States 
will be among speakers at the notable 
gathering of women and girls of the 
United States which will be held in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, April 20-27, when 
over 1,500 delegates, including many 
clubwomen, and representing 578,486 
members of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, will assemble for 
their seventh national biennial conven- 
tion. 


RS. ALONZO RICHARDSON, 
chairman of Citizenship Training, 
682 W. Peachtree Street, Atlanta, 
Georgia, has issued a supplement to the 
Citizenship Day program and copies of 
this may be had free from G. F. W. C. 
Headquarters, 415 Maryland Building, 
Washington, D. C., by clubs or commu- 
nities planning to celebrate July 
Fourth with a citizenship program. 


MILK-LINE has become a perma- 
nent institution in the schools at 
Mumford, Maine, and undernourished 
kiddies are becoming fat and frolic- 
some, thanks to Mumford club women. 
Miss Edith Hanson, school principal, 
and Miss Lovina D. Irish, nurse, backed 
by members of the Searchlight Club of 
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which Mrs. Mary Howe is president, 
and Mrs. Frederick Pullman and Mrs. 
Harry Coke committee-women, and 
which provides funds for milk from 
food sales, for children unable to buy 
it, have made the milk-line possible. 

“* Watch the milk line,” says a visitor 
to the Mumford schools. 

Five minutes before recess the nurse 
steps into a corridor and deftly takes 
the caps from the half-pint milk bot- 
tles which have been left by the milk 
man and places straws in position in 
each bottle. The children who have 
been found to be under weight file by, 
presenting their milk tickets, which have 
been supplied by their teacher, and 
soon there is a merry line sucking sweet 
milk through a straw. On March 7 
the number of pupils taking milk daily 
was 110 in one school. 


RS. ANNIE MILLER MELICK of 

Swarthmore, Pa., is a candidate 
for the Pennsylvania Legislature from 
the second legislative district on the 
Republican ticket. Mrs. Melick has 
beeu prominent in various lines of fed- 
erated club work and is past chairman 
of the press department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation. 


|g alliage gambling in Cali- 
fornia and its attendant evils are 
not looked upon with favor by the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs. A 
proposition to establish a track at Tan- 
foran in San Mateo County with the 
pari-mutuel system of betting was con- 
demned by the Woman’s Vigilant Com- 


mittee and the State Federation, who 
were asked to look into the matter and 
give an endorsement or veto. 

The Motion Picture Industry is also 
receiving attention from California 
clubs, under direction of Mrs. B. F. 
Walker of Stockman, chairman, who 
has several plans in view for an im- 
provement of the films and who has 
announced a Better Film Week to be 
observed this month. 


The Bookshelf 


Vandemark’s Folly, by Herbert Quick 
(Bobbs Merrill, 1922): A story and a 
picture of the great overflowing of sea- 
coast America into the prairies of the 
Middle West. Carries the vision and 
the myopia, the strength and the weak- 
ness, the cleverness and the crudeness 
of our pioneering “ nation on the road.” 
—M. A. 

“ Silver Cross,’ by Mary Johnston 
(Little, Brown): A romance of the 
time of Henry the Seventh in England, 
centering about rival abbeys and their 
miracles. A swift-moving story, shot 
through, lightly, with a very modern 
philosophy, and told partly in a curious 
staccato. 

“Mysterious Japan” (Doubleday 
Page): The delightful looking, delight- 
ful reading record of Julian Street’s 
impressions. of Japan—people, places, 
customs, foods, politics, religion, all of 
it. Mr. Street likes Japan—revels in 
it, and you can’t help accepting his 
invitation to revel with him. A book 
full of perfectly good, perfectly enjoy- 
able information. 








A General View of American Government in Brief Compass 


AMERICAN CITIZENS AND THEIR GOVERNMENT 


By KENNETH COLEGROVE 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Northwestern University 
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The needs and interests of the average American citizen and voter 
have been kept in mind in the preparation of this invaluable textbook 
in citizenship, which presents a broad’ survey of the vital factors in 
our National, State, City and Town government. 


The American Bar Association Journal says : 
This is a non-technical description of the American Government in operation. 
By a happy blending of history, political science, and law, the author has drawn 
a very illuminating picture which has its timely uses. 

Price, net, $1.75; by mail, $1.92 
At the Better Booksh 
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“One,” by Sarah Warder MacCon- 
nell (Macmillan): A novel of marriace 
—of a woman who marries a philan- 
derer and tries to win him te complete 
oneness with herself by being to hin 
many women in one. The fineness of 
her ideal, the way in which realiz:- 
tion falls short, her perception that 
“love is sticking to it” are the basis 
of an absorbing story told with a rih 
wisdom of the heart as well as tie 
mind, and with a distinctive charm. 


Who’s Who in the Senate 
(Continued from page 12) 
times in Europe, and has made a stu: \ 
there of banking and finance. Auth: 
of several books, among them a sm: 
volume entitled, ““ Where is God in t! e 
European War?” Sixty-six. 

Carroll S. Page (Republican), Ve-- 
mont. The oldest United States Se - 
ator, with Knute Nelson less than 
month younger. Educated in Vermo:it 
academies. A merchant and _ banke:. 
Governor of Vermont 1890-92; in te 
United States Senate since 1908. He 
has traveled from Alaska to Panam, 
and in Great Britain and Europe 
Chairman of the Committee on Nav: 
Affairs. Seventy-nine. 

George Wharton Pepper (Repubii- 
can), Pennsylvania. Recently 
pointed to succeed the late Boies Pen- 
rose, to serve until November, 1922. 
Took S.B. and LL.D. degrees at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and practised 
in Philadelphia for thirty-two years. 
Holds honorary degrees from five uni- 
versities. For sixteen years was pro- 
fessor of law in University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and was Lyman Beecher lecturer 
at Yale in 1915. Scholarly, a distin- 
guished lawyer, and an orator. Fifty- 
five. 

Lawrence C. Phipps (Republican), 
Colorado. Went to work at sixteen in 
a Carnegie iron mill, rising to be vice- 
president and treasurer. Now retired 
from business. First term. Fifty-nine. 

Miles Poindexter (Republican), 
Washington. A Tennessean, educated 
in both academic and law departments 
of Washington and Lee University, Vir- 
ginia. Practised law in Walla Walla 
and Spokane. Prosecuting and assistant 
prosecuting attorney in two counties, 
and Judge of the District Superior 
Court from 1904 until nominated for 
Congress as Progressive Republican, 
1908. In Sixty-first Congress; Senator 
since 1911. Fifty-four. 

Originally a Democrat he changed 
to the Republican faith, then became 
a Progressive and now is considered in 
the regular Republican ranks. When 
he was a member of the House he active- 
ly joined in the fight against the Speak- 
er-dictatorship, so-called, of “ Uncle 
Joe” Cannon. He was with Rooseve't 
in 1912. During his term in the Senate 
he has specialized in naval affairs. 
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Joseph E. Ransdell (Democrat), 
Louisiana. Graduate of a Northern col- 
lege; lawyer. Gave up practice to go 
into Congress, devoting himself to Con- 
egress and cotton. Served continuously 
for fourteen years, and entered Senate 
1913. Active in matters relating to our 
merchant marine. Has traveled in the 
West Indies. Sixty-three. 

Charles A. Rawson (Republican), 
lowa. Recently appointed to fill term 
of Senator—now Judge—Kenyon. Like 
judge Kenyon, educated at Grinnell. A 
oanufacturer. He was in France with 
the Y. M. C. A. Is in sympathy with 
the farm bloc. 

James A. Reed (Democrat), Mis- 
ouri. Hates Hoover. Supposed to ca- 
oot with Hearst. Also despises the 
sritish. Has more hates than loves. 
sitter in attack. Extravagant in argu- 
aent. Clever, sharp as steel. The 
Jemocrat most persistent and vicious in 
tack upon League of Nations. Law- 
er. In Senate since 1911. Sixty. The 
‘ganized women of Missouri who sup- 
ported the Maternity Act are opposed 
io his reelection. He was one of the 
most virulent opponents of this measure 
»s well as of suffrage. His term ex- 
pires 1923, and the women are out to 
fight him. Mrs. Catt recently referred 
to him as “the world’s champion for 
long-endurance oratory.” He has sug- 
gested the abolition of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Joseph T. Robinson (Democrat), Ar- 
kansas. Emerged during the League of 
Nations debate as an outspoken Demo- 
crat of considerable power and com- 
mon sense. No particular political 
finesse. Persistent, courageous, hard- 
working and studious, with a Western 
drawl and twang that are likely to make 
him misjudged as a rough-and-ready 
type of legislator without background. 
This is a mistake, although emphasis 
might be placed upon sincerity rather 
than erudition. Good sort. Lawyer; 
trained in universities of Arkansas and 
of Virginia; has traveled abroad. Spent 
ten years in the House of Representa- 
tives. In Senate since 1913. Opposed 
the Four-Power Treaty. Forty-nine. 

Morris Sheppard (Democrat), Texas. 
Lawyer. University of Texas and Yale 
Law School. Sent to the Fifty-seventh 
Congress to fill out his father’s term, 
and was elected five other times. In 
the Senate since 1913. Nearly forty- 
seven. Father of prohibition legisla- 
tion and its consistent champion; iden- 
tified also with other progressive meas- 
ures, 

Samuel M. Shortridge (Republican), 
California. An Iowa man. Lawyer; 
has studied conditions in Hawaii. First 
term in Senate. Sixty. 

Furnifold M. Simmons (Democrat), 
North Carolina. College man; _prac- 
tised law from 1875 to 1901. One 
term as Representative. Has been in 
the Senate twenty-one years, specializ- 


ing in finance and economics. Some 
years ago he was sent to Europe to in- 
vestigate rail and water transportation 
as well as railroads and waterways. 
Sixty-eight. 

Ellison D. Smith (Democrat), South 
Carolina. A preacher’s son; college 
trained. Profession—“ planter.” Is 
acquainted with Mexico and Canada. 
In the Senate since 1909. 

Reed Smoot (Republican), Utah. 
Senator Smoot devotes all his waking 
hours to the business of the Senate and 
has the reputation in Washington for 
almost continuous work night and day, 
a period of concentration which would 
be physically impossible for many men. 
Extremely able, conservative, depended 
upon by Republican leaders for “ watch 
dog” service on the floor. Highly na- 
tionalistic in viewpoint. Harps upon 
government economy, efficiency and 
business methods in government de- 
partments. Hard, business interpreta- 
tion of legislation. Knows more about 


the details of Government machinery 
than any other Senator, in the opinion 
of many persons. “ Business man ”— 
banker and woolen manufacturer. Uni- 
versity graduate. In Senate for nine- 
teen years. Has been through Europe 
several times. Sixty. 

Selden P. Spencer (Republican), 
Missouri. Born in Pennsylvania, A.B. 
from Yale. LL.B. Washington Univer- 
sity. A variation on the lawyer theme 
—Senator Spencer formerly lectured 
on medical jurisprudence at Missouri 
Medical College. For five years judge 
of Circuit Court. In Senate since 1918. 
Has been abroad twice on business 
matters. Chairman of Committee on 
Indian Affairs. In international rela- 
tions has a tendency toward a spirit of 
conciliation and betterment. Some 
idealism. Especially sympathetic with 
problems of World War veterans. 
Fifty-nine. 

Robert N. Stanfield (Republican), 


Oregon. Engaged in the live-stock in- 
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There seems to be nothing that she did not think 
about and little that she did not do in her long career. The 
value of this book is its vivid portrayal of the woman, what fired 
her to labor for all the friendless causes of her day, how she 
managed to bring up a large family, have a brilliant career, and 

know intimately all the great men and women of her period.” 
At all bookstores. 
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dustry, and banking. In Senate for first 
time. Forty-four. 

A. Owsley Stanley (Democrat), Ken- 
tucky. College graduate, lawyer. Rep- 
resentative in Congress for eleven years. 
Governor of Kentucky 1915-1919, when 
he resigned to take his place in the 
Senate. Fifty-five. 

Thomas Sterling (Republican), 
South Dakota. Superintendent of 
schools for two years following gradu- 
ation from Illinois college; lawyer. 
Dean of the law college at South Da- 
kota State University for ten years, and 
entered the Senate in 1913. To the 


travel question he says: “ Practically 
none—Hawaii, the Philippines, Shang- 
hai.” Seventy-one. 

Howard Sutherland (Republican), 
West Virginia. On graduation from 
college, engaged in newspaper work, 
later in statistical work in Washington, 
meanwhile studying law, and then went 
into business in West Virginia. Though 
he has not studied abroad, “has been 
a student of history and to a certain ex- 
tent of international affairs throughout 
his adult life.” Representative in Con- 
gress twice. In Senate for first term. 
Fifty-six. 
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Charles E. Townsend (Republican), 
Michigan. One year in Michigan Uni- 
versity. Lawyer. In four Congresses; 
in Senate for eleven years. Chairman 
of Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. Sixty-five. 

Park Trammell (Democrat), Florida. 
Lawyer. Held important local ard 
state offices, including governorship, 
until election to Senate for terin 
1917-23. 

Oscar W..Underwood (Democratic 
leader), Alabama. A_ great leader 
when he is aroused. It takes a politic:| 
tidal wave to arouse him. Placid, slow- 
moving; restrained, and by this quality 
of restraint retains considerable hold 
upon his colleagues and adds weight ito 
his utterances. More efficient than 
idealistic. Economic expert. Lawye:. 
Born in Kentucky, but has lived in Bi-- 
mingham since 1884. Educated at Un.- 
versity of Virginia. Has traveled 
abroad. A representative in ten Con- 
gresses, in Senate since 1915. Nearly 
sixty. 

David I. Walsh (Democrat), Massa- 
chusetts. Graduate of Holy Cross Co!- 
lege, Worcester, and Boston University 
Law School. Lawyer. Two terms as 
governor of Massachusetts. First term 
in Senate—1919-25. Has traveled in 
Europe, and at the expiration of his 
term of office as governor spent six 
months studying conditions in Japan, 
China and the Philippines. Impas- 
sioned champion of political freedom 
for Ireland. Forty-nine. 

Thomas J. Walsh (Democrat), Mon- 
tana. The Democratic side is weak in 
men of both force of personality and 
intellectual power, but such Senators as 
Walsh of Montana, and Carter Glass, 
ably support it. Senator Walsh can be 
found in all kinds of weather out on 
the links at Chevy Chase with a bat- 
tered cap and well-worn flannels; but 
a lot of people think this furnishes the 
valuable aerated quality of his argu- 
ment when he is in the stuffy Senate. 
Senator Walsh combines more than any 
other one Senator a measure of idealism 
and practicality, with legal ability and 
power of expression. Tenacious in his 
presentation, tolerant, firm, and cour- 
ageous. Teacher, then lawyer. In 
Senate since 1913. Sixty-two. 


Francis Emroy Warren (Republi- 
can), Wyoming. A Massachusetts man; 
a civil War veteran, with Congressional 
medal of honor for gallantry on bat- 
tlefield. Engaged in farming and stock- 
raising in Massachusetts until 1868 
when he moved to Wyoming—then a 
part of the Territory of Dakota. Gives 
business as “live stock grower, 
banker.” Twice appointed governor of 
Wyoming, and was in office when the 
territory was admitted as a state, when 
he was elected first governor. Has 
spent more than twenty-six years con- 
tinuously in the Senate, nearly twenty 
nine in all. Has traveled in Europe 
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Japan and the Philippines. Seventy- 
seven. 
Thomas E Watson (Democrat), 
Georgia. Two years in Mercer Univer- 
sity, Macon. Taught school—became 
lawyer. Member Fifty-second Congress 
as a Populist, and secured first appro- 
priation for free delivery of rural mails 
that Congress ever passed. Nominated 
at St. Louis Populist Convention for 
Vice-President with Bryan, 1896, and 
for President by People’s Party, 1904. 
Published Tom Watson’s Magazine, 
Vatson’s Jeffersonian Magazine and the 
Weekly Jeffersonian. Author of a num- 
ber of books. The magazines opposed 
‘ertain war measures, especially es- 
pionage, and lost their mailing privi- 
leges. Watson then established the 
Columbia Sentinel. Ran for Senator 
in 1920, as anti-Wilson, anti-League, 
nti-war, and was elected by huge ma- 


jority. Term 1921-1927. Gives pro- 
fession as “ lawyer, editor and author.” 
Sixty-five. 


James E. Watson (Republican), In- 
diana. Graduate of DePauw University. 
Lawyer—beginning practice with his fa- 
ther. About ten years in Congress. In 
the Senate since 1916. Fifty-seven. 

O. E. Weller (Republican), Mary- 
land. Graduate of Naval Academy at 
\nnapolis and made two years’ cruise. 
The only Senator who is a Naval grad- 
uate. Lawyer; later engaged in manu- 
facturing. Retired in 1901 and trav- 

eled all over the world. In Senate for 
first term. Sixty. 

Frank B. Willis (Republican), Ohio. 
Teacher of economics and law; attor- 
ney. In two Congresses, and resigned 
his seat to become governor of Ohio. 
Appointed Senator to succeed Warren 
G. Harding, and elected for term be- 
ginning March, 1921. Has visited Pan- 
ama. Fifty. 


No, we have no idea of summing up 
and separating the sheep from the goats. 
After all, the point is personal and 
local. Hereafter we women help to 
choose these our representatives: it be- 
hooves us to consider very carefully, in 
the light of all the information we can 
get, whom we will send to succeed these 
ninety-six, as their terms expire. 

Should they, or shouldn’t they—even 
the best—succeed themselves for re- 
peated terms? As a matter of interest, 
note that the average number of years 
spent in the Senate—not counting un- 
expired terms—by the present person- 
nel is something over seven years. 
Senator Warren holds the record with 
more than twenty-nine years, Senator 
Knute Nelson comes next with twenty- 
seven years, while twenty-two Senators 
are now serving their first term. 

We are of the impression that the 
present average age is considerably 
lower than it was a few years ago. It 
is now fifty-eight—not counting those 
whose year of birth is not given in any 
of our sources of information. Senator 


Page says he is the oldest, we aren’t sure 
who is the youngest, but it is safe to 
say that no Senator is under forty. 

As to occupation, after diligent read- 
ing of the Congressional Directory, 
which seems to say “ lawyer” or “ at- 
torney ” steadily, we are not surprised 
to find that there are sixty-four. 

All of which doesn’t prove anything 
except—well, aren’t 64 lawyers out of 
96 Senators rather too many, even al- 
lowing for the natural association be- 
tween law administrating and law mak- 
ing? There are two doctors, seven edi- 
tors, writers, or publishers, nine live- 
stock growers or farmers, three mining 











Paris Couturiers and 
| our own designing 
' rooms have produced 

an exceptionally beau- 
| tiful and practical col- 
| lection of evening and 
| dinner gowns, three- 

piece costumes for day 
| wear, street coats and 
| capes, sport blouses 
| and tailored suits. 


Ready-to-Wear, $85 up 
Made-to-Order, $175 up 








men, a well-driller, a builder, two in- 
surance men, and a few rather generally 
“in business.” 

From the point of view of accom- 
plishment, the Senators make things 
rather hard for themselves—especially 
with a cléture rule which certainly 
doesn’t pull them into the limits of 
business procedure. Their self-secured 
privilege of almost boundless speech 
has been clearly enough demonstrated 
to everyone in the past three years, to 
go no farther back. The idea of pro- 
ceeding on something like business rules 
and regulations would bear deep consid- 
eration. 





A Bergdorf-Goodman Crepe Roma 
Dinner Gown, bead embroidered 
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616 FIFTH AVENUE 
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“The Dress of The Hour” 
For The Woman of Today 
Whether for street, travel, theater, luncheon, or outdoor sports, 


“The Dress of the Hour” combines unqualified comfort with 
smartness and good taste. Made of almost any desired fabric. 





Dr. Anna Howard Shaw said of it: 
““T have seen attempts many; freaks numerous; but that is the first 
good looking, practical dress I ever saw.” 





$27.50 to $55.00 
Camp Suits—$6.50 to $15.50 


A dress that every well-gowned woman should have in her wardrobe 


Write for illustrated circular WC. 





Representative Women 535 FIFTH AVENUE 





Desired Who Can Sell FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICE = 


23 WEST 30th ST. 


the Dress in Their Own TRADE MARK 


Communities “THE DRESS OF THE HOU R’ — 


PATENTEO 








Miss Rhoads will be at the convention 
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A Message to Women 


The cooperation of every woman is absolutely necessary to meet the acute 
economic conditions that exist today, by making possible the marketing of honest 
goods at honest prices, affording the labor that produces them an honest wage, the 
manufacturer an honest profit, and the consumer an honest value. You may not have 
realized that you constituted an essential link in the forging of the chain necessary to 
bring these conditions to pass. Nevertheless it is a fact, and this problem will never 
| be solved until women themselves stand solidly behind a movement to establish such 

standards. You are invited to join in this great work in a perfectly feasible and 

practical way. 
For three years Miss Rhoads has devoted her entire time, at untold personal sac- 
rifice, to placing within reach of all women an evolution in women’s attire which has 
won the active support of every woman who has worn it. These three years of close 
association with prominent women brought out the need for a centre where all things 
that women wear or need could be procured. To successfully carry out these ideas 
an active league or association was needed, and to meet this need there has been formed, 


RHOADS MUTUAL SERVICE 


Through Rhoads Mutual Service it will be possible to render to women of the 
entire nation an extraordinary service, both as a shopping bureau and personal service 
agency. The following valuable advantages are immediately available: 

No. 1—Unlimited shopping and purchasing service free of charge. 

No. 2—An outlet for women’s work through marketing their production. 

No. 3—A monthly service giving dependable information regarding timely and useful 
articles that women wear and use. All such goods offered will be standards of 
value in their line. For the present there will be the following: 

The Dress of the Hour—Camp Suits—Bathing Suits—Sport Togs. 

Collapsible Hats—Corset-Brassiere-New Model Underwear. 

Hand Woven Goods—Unique Umbrella—Attractive Raincoat and Hat. 

Additional articles are being added continually. 

No. 4—An opportunity for members to profit materially by representing us in their 
locality. 

No. 5—A discount of 5% on all goods purchased through us during the year. 

The sum of $5.00 will open to you the service of this useful, helpful, idea! 
organization. 

We ask your support and cooperation for the Rhoads Mutual Service both for 


its economic and business value. Will you help us to carry forward this idea and 
ideal which may well prove to be a tremendous factor in the advancement of woman- 


kind throughout the world? 





were we 


CLIP THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


| Rhoads Mutual Service, 
| 23 West 30th St., 
New York City. 


I appreciate the privilege of co-operating with you in the development of your organization and enclose my fee of $5.00 for 
participation certificate and monthly information service. 
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When visiting the 
capital, stop at the 


Grace Dodge Hotel 


Washington’s New Hotel 
for Women 


Opposite Union Station 
Management, National Board, Y. W. C. A. 























The Modern City 


And Its Government 


By Wm. Parr Capes, co- 
author of ‘‘ Municipal 
House-cleaning,’’ $5.00 


“Invaluable to city officials and to 
every one, whether in city, town or vil- 
lage, who wants to see the community so 
organized and managed as to luce 
more comfort, better health and better 


surroundings and conditions.” 
—The Boston Herald. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave., N. Y. 

















European Tours 


Comprehensive—A ttractive 


Passion Play, 
England, France, 
Battlefields, 
Switzerland, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, etc. 
$555.00 and up, 35 days and longer 
Send for Booklet “‘ E.”’ 


Frank Tourist Co., 489 5th Ave. 


(Est. 1875) Phone Vanderbilt 7390 

















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParteEy VALE 
JaMAicA Puiain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 











Setting a New Pace for the 
A.A. U. W. 
By Evita Naomi HILL 
a. hundred delegates and almost 


an equal number of college women 
attended the first annual convention of 
the American Association of University 
Women in Kansas City April 5-8, over 
which the President of the Association, 
Dean Comstock of Smith College, pre- 
sided. During these four days of in- 
tensive work and almost as intensive en- 
tertainment—for never were hostesses 
more hospitable and indefatigable than 
the college women of Kansas City—the 
common beliefs, policies and potential- 
ities of the national Association were 
crystallized in a way which could not 
fail to be an inspiration to all its com- 
ponent parts. There are now 134 ac- 
credited colleges in the A. A. U. W. 
(Hunter College in New York City, 
Carthage in Carthage, II1., Occidental in 
Los Angeles, Shepardson College of 
Denison University, and the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania were 
added at this convention), and there are 
one hundred and eighty-two branches 
scattered from Maine to California. 

One of the most important fields of 
activity of the A. A. U. W. is of course 
its work in relation to the International 
Federation of University Women, and 
the Convention was honored to have as 
its guests three young women who spoke 
most delightfully at the Friday evening 
banquet. They were Miss Helen Wong 
of China, a student at the University of 
Michigan; Dr. Nieveo Barreo of Ma- 
drid, with the Mayo Brothers in Minne- 
sota, and Signorina de Castelvecchio, 
the only woman holding a full profes- 
sorship at the University of Birming- 
ham in England. The A. A. U. W. is 
sending five voting delegates and a fur- 
ther number of “speaking delegates ” 
to the Biennial Convention of the 
International Federation in Paris in 
July. 

Very closely related to the inter- 
change of students from other lands, 
which is the deep concern of the In- 
ternational, and very near to the hearts 
of the A. A. U. W., is the National 
Clubhouse and Headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Major Julia Stimson of the 
United States Army presided over a 
Clubhouse luncheon at which she spoke 
so convincingly of its charms, its aspi- 
rations, and even of its problems, that 
we are confident its future is assured. 

The great work of the national Asso- 
ciation has always been and must al- 
ways be the “ advancement of education 
and the widening of opportunities for 
trained women.” The national commit- 
tees and the branches throughout the 
country have been quietly busy doing 
this very thing in their fellowship and 
scholarship awards and in their work 
with various agencies for education. 
Further, since the passage of the Nine- 


teenth Amendment, the Association has 
formally endorsed important legislation 
affecting education and the status of 
women and children. 

“ Advancement of education” was, 
of course, the principal concern of the 
Convention. But it also included re- 
ports of housing committees, of cooper- 
ation with the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau, it had a child welfare exhibit, and 
urged training for motherhood. As a 
western delegate expressed it, “ Educa- 
tion is valuable only if it makes you a 
good citizen of the community in which 
you live.” 

The Committee on Educational Poli- 
cies advocated as one of the possible 
lines of activities for the Association 
that a study be made of the education of 
children between the ages of two and 
five years. It reported that although 
modern psychology and _ psychiatry 
show that these are the most important 
years of a child’s life, no standards have 
been set and there is no organized effort 
in the educational system of the coun- 
try to meet the need; even the educated 
mother has no preparation for this task. 

It is because of a deepening sense of 
the real power which a great unit of 
college women with a potential mem- 
bership of 200,000 should be, that the 
A. A. U. W. now enthusiastically pro- 
poses to undertake to enlarge its mem- 
bership within the next year from 13,- 
000 to at least 50,000. ‘“ Our soul is 
too large for our body,” was the key- 
note. The Association has great enter- 
prises in view which will be possible of 
fulfillment only with the earnest sup- 
port of a large membership and _in- 
creased financial resources. 

Fifty thousand members would mean 
$100,000 a year in the National Treas- 
ury. One hundred thousand a year with 
the driving power of fifty thousand 
members behind it would permit the 
University women to become a great 
force not only in educational affairs, 
but in helping to solve some of the great 
problems with which the country is 
struggling. It would give effect and 
vitality to the opinions of these women 
who have had the advantages of uni- 
versity training and would make them 
an important influence in public affairs. 

The general plan for increasing the 
membership was drawn up by Miss 
Florence Snow, Alumnz Secretary of 
Smith College. 

As one of the first steps in its en- 
larged program, the Association pro- 
poses to appoint an educational secre- 
tary as soon as a woman of large edu- 
cational experiences and sympathies 
can be found. Her activities and op- 
portunities for service will be nation- 
wide and sufficiently inspiring to de- 
mand the cooperation of every college 
woman in America. We shall hear more 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women than ever before in this 
coming year. 

Watch its progress! 


— ne * 
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Stuyvesant 4700 Broadway at Ninth 


Formerly A. T. Stewart 








The black blouse of Monte Carlo 
x oK 
The yellow blouse of Cannes 
* * * 


Blouses in every shade of red— 
from ashes of roses to ruby 


* a * 
Mauve, Reseda 
* oa * 


And white in nearly every model 





New Knitted Blouses from Paris 


The most complete collection of knitted blouses in New York 
from the foremost creators of knitted fashions in Paris 


‘This is a real ‘find’,’”’ exclaimed a customer when she viewed our collection. ‘‘There is 
nothing like it in New York.’’ She was particularly delighted with the new models for sports 
wear that may be fastened close at the neck—-and have long sleeves. 


The brilliancy and charm of the colorings fascinated her—the vivid blues, the greens, 
the golden browns and the marvelous shades of yellow and mauve—and the pure white 


blouse. 


Frocks, Suits and Capes 


For Paris didn’t stop at blouses when she decided 
to make knitted things the fashion. 


The great simplicity with which they are made is emphasized by their gaiety and brilliance 


of color. 
In Wool or Fibre Silk. 


Every phase of this charming mode which is one of the important things of the season 


is here. 
As these are our own importations, prices are exceedingly moderate. 
Blouses start at $14.75 Suits start at $42.50 
Frocks start at $32.50 Capes start at $29.75 


Second and Third Floors, Old Building 


HOW TO REACH WANAMAKER’S 


Broadway Subway to Eighth Fifth Avenue Buses to Ninth 
Interborough Subway at Astor Place 
By Taxicab in 10 to 15 minutes from Stations and leading Hotels. 
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il New Shoes 
Old Shoes 
Tight Shoes ; 


aif you shake into 
them some 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the feet 


Takes the friction 
from the shoe, fresh- 
ens the feet and gives 
new vigor. At night 
when your feet are 
tired. sore and swollen 
from walking or danc- 
ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy 
the bliss of feet 
without an ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds 
of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army 
and Navy during the 


war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


So Easy to Use 








Rests the Fvet 














When You Use My 
Personal Stationery, 
There’s Distinction! 


With your name and address on 100 double 
sheets and 100 Envelopes, Cabinet Letter Paper, 
only $1.50. 


R. Landergin, 5615 Hazel, Phila., Pa. 














Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 


HE manner in which a bond issue 

is negotiated is of interest to in- 
vestors, showing as it does the great 
care and thoroughness of investigation 
and the thoughtful judgment spent in 
the process. 

When a company decides that it 
needs additional capital invested in its 
business or its plants, the president, or 
some other officer in active management 
of the concern, consults with the com- 
pany’s bank and finally gets in touch 
with a bank or bond house which makes 
a specialty of underwriting bond issues. 
(“‘ Underwriting ” means the buying of 
an entire issue from the company or 
community, and its resale to other bond 
houses, banks and to private individ- 
uals. ) 

We will suppose, to make this more 
concrete, that the company is a manu- 
facturer of a special kind of steel and 
various articles made from it, and 
wishes to buy the plant of another simi- 
lar concern. The underwriting bankers 
and the company talk the matter over 
and agree that about three million dol- 
lars will be needed for the purchase 
and an additional half million for va- 
tious improvements. The company is 
willing to have a first mortgage placed 
on its property to secure the bonds, 
which will be sold to obtain this money. 








EDUCE 


Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a day, 
Help reduce your weight in 
a natural way. 





Doctors’ Essential Foods Co., You 
Orange, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 
All in all, I have lost forty-one prepaid. 
pounds. I suppose I must look 


better than the average woman 
reducing for all of my old friends 
have asked me to tell them my 
secre® 1 am just answering a 
letter now to one who has in- 


. She wishes the information 
for a friend of hers and so the 
endless chain. 

Mrs. M. S., New Jersey. 





DOCTORS’ a 
FOODS CO. 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a 
recognized standard weight-reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and 
delicious food—scientifically prepared. 

There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in the 
Basy Bread course. 
in weight with gains in strength and health. 
will be very much interested in the Basy Bread booklet. 
which gives reliable information on obesity and how to reduce. 
Write for your copy to-day. 





BASY BREAD 


Easily . 
Naturally 


Legious have reported remarkable reductions 


Sent in sealed, plain cover, postage 





19 ~sesadl Ave. 
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Orange New Jersey 


























WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; 


in science and language. 


saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


dispen- 
service. Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 








It also submits figures on the eari- 
ings of the plant it proposes to buy, to- 
gether with estimates of the future earn- 
ings of the two combined, and the say- 
ings to be realized from the proposed 
improvements. 

If all this appears favorable to the 
bankers, a tentative plan for financi: 
the company is drawn up—perha; 
along the following lines: the compar y 
is to issue $4,000,000 First Mortga e 
6 per cent bonds, to be paid off at tie 
end of fifteen years. Meanwhile it s 
to provide $250,000 a year, either .o 
purchase these bonds in the open ma 
ket up to their face value (call: 
“par”) or to “call” that amount | \ 
lot for redemption—which means, 
pay certain bonds off arbitrarily, selec - 
ing them as in a raffle by drawing nur - 
bers. 

This yearly payment is called a sin. - 
ing fund and it is highly desirable th. t 
one should exist, as it helps to pay of 
the bond issue gradually instead of a:| 
at once, thus using yearly earnings |> 
reduce the debt. It also provides a sp:- 
cial market each year for some of the 
bonds. 

Then, if this tentative plan is accep 
ed, the price the bankers will pay the 
company is decided on, and this price is 
governed by what the former think th 
public will pay for the bonds. The 
take into consideration the current 
prices of similar issues, the general 
tendency of money rates, the popularity 
of this kind of an issue and company, 
the demand for bonds and many other 
things. Let us say they decide that 
they can sell this particular issue to the 
public at 95.50—$955 for each 
$1,000 bond. To cover their expenses 
in buying and selling the issue and to 
give them a profit, they offer to buy the 
bonds from the company at 90.00, o1 
$3,600,000 for the entire issue. The 
company agrees to this and a prelimi- 
nary contract is drawn up. 

Then the real investigation begins 
The bankers personally look over the 
plants and the company’s activities; 
send expert engineers to value the prop- 
erty and report on the efficiency of its 
operation, and accountants to go over 
the records and check the earnings, bal- 
ance sheets (which show the financial 
position), etc. Meanwhile statisticians 
and other experts are examining the 
sources of raw materials, the demand 
for the company’s products, past, pres- 
ent and future; its relation to the indus- 
try as a whole and to its own particular 
part of the steel business. Lawyers ex- 
amine the legal position and titles—the 
credit position of the company is care- 
fully checked over—its reputation and 
connections with other firms, its man- 
agement and the personal reputation of 
its officers and directors. 

Should all these reports be favorable, 
the mortgage indenture is drawn up and 
signed, the bonds are issued, advertised 
and sold to the general public. 
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But a good bond house does not feel 
that its responsibility to investors is 
then ended. Usually one or two of its 
own members are on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the company and take an 
active interest in the management. 
Monthly reports of the company’s op- 
erations and earnings, together with bal- 
ance sheets, are submitted to the bank- 
ers, who carefully analyze them and 
watch for the tendencies they show. 
Often the bankers have opportunities 
to give business to the company or to 
tell it of possible openings for its prod- 
ucts. Altogether the bond house feels 
itself responsible to both company and 
investor, and looks after the best in- 
terests of both. 


Brass Tacks of Citizenship 
(Continued from page 19) 


wil make advances which will take 
your breath away. It will transform 
their characters and minds and _ will 
prevent them from becoming the drags 
and clogs in adult society which they 
are bound to be if we leave them, lan- 
guishing misfits, in the classroom with 
other children. Yes, if the subnormal 
or very motor-minded children are still 
in the ordinary classrooms of your 
town, there is a job ready to your hand. 
And not an impossible job, either. A 
trained teacher for an ungraded class 
costs less than a good car . . . and 
just look at the rows of such cars parked 
along Main Street in your town. 

But suppose yours is a district school 
and a poor country district, where such 
an ambitious scheme as an ungraded 
class with a special teacher is impossi- 
ble. Here is something simple. The 
little children ought to have more time 
outdoors, with someone to look out for 
them. If the teacher could be relieved 
of them at half-past two every after- 
noon, she would have an hour and a 
half clear time for her older pupils and 
the little folks would not have to kick 
their heels and yawn and get into mis- 
chief. There are only five school days 
in the week. Why couldn’t you organize 
a school-service with four other neigh- 
bors, to have, each of you, your day to 
take the little folks out, to teach them 
the old games we used to play, the 
action songs that children in the best 
schools are learning now. You couldn’t 
go far, probably, if you tried to teach 
them their letters, but you can play in 
the sand-pile with them as well as any- 
body, and if they haven’t a sand-pile 
you can see to it that one is provided 
for them. No child should grow up 
without knowing all about sand-pile 
games. Think of this work as being as 
dignified as helping out in a hospital, 
and you won’t feel it beneath you. 

Or suppose the classroom into which 
you walk is one of the terribly, tragic- 
ally overcrowded rooms where one 
teacher has fifty children to care for. 
That ought to be as impossible in our 


wealthy country as one nurse with fifty 
typhoid patients; and the very best way 
to start to make it impossible is to ex- 
perience yourself, you, the citizen and 
taxpayer, just what it means. If you 
have spent a couple of hours a day try- 
ing to help a teacher struggle against 
all that is involved with fifty children 
in a class, you will whirl in at the next 
elections to fight for more money for 
the schools, armed with so passionate a 
conviction of the need for it, that noth- 
ing will resist you. 
The strength of Roland in your wrist 
To hew the rock and let the army of the 
faithful through. 

“The army of the faithful” being 
our school-teachers fighting against im- 
possible odds. 

But until the next elections what can 
you do? This article is all about things 
to be done this minute. Well, do you 
know that many children never have a 
chance to read aloud more than once a 
week? The class can be divided and 
you can hear half of it read aloud. In 
that way at least twice as many chil- 
dren will have a chance to have their 
mistakes corrected. It will not be as 
good for them as if their own teacher 
heard them; but it is better than the 
opportunity they are getting now. 

You can take the child who has been 
sick and absent and is struggling to 
catch up with the class, and you can 
give him just the little extra attention 
he needs, which the poor teacher can 
no more give him than she could give 
him a diamond ring. Or you can take 
three or four eager foreign children 
and give some intensive private instruc- 
tion in the use of the language to which 
we all profess to be devoted, and which 
we claim to be so eager to teach our 





The Magnificent 
WHITE STAR TRIO 


A most remarkable service for the 
discriminating traveler who wants 
the utmost in luxurious comfort. 


MAJESTIC (56,000 tons), the 
largest ship afloat; HOMERIC 
(34,000 tons), the largest twin- 


screw steamer; the famous OLYM- 
PIC (45,000 tons)—a mighty trio 
that sets a new mark for spacious- 
ness and grandeur of public rooms, 
richness and beauty of appoint- 
ments, and every modern device 
that spells travel comfort. High- 
est standards of service, and world- 
famous White Star cuisine. 
NEW YORK CHERBOURG 
SOUTHAMPTON 


AMERICAN LINE \~ Leis, */ RED STAR LINE 
intennationat Mencantite Manint ComPany 


1 Broadway, New York Or Local Agents 





Miss Mason’s School for ClubWomen 
July ist to August 3ist 

All courses relating to Citizenship, Secre- 
tarial work and other courses. Also tutor- 
ing for young daughters. These Citizenship 
courses are also offered to young girls in 
the Winter School. Address, stating 
whether summer or winter school catalog 
is required: Secretary, Box 

















Professor G. Stanley Hall: 


truth of art.” 


N. Y. Tribune: 


delightful style and the dramatic 
environment are narrated.” 





A Book That Has Not Its Equal 


A YOUNG GIRLS DIARY) 


Between the Ages of 11 and 14 
Welcomed with enthusiasm by the greatest American authorities and literary critics. 
“A great work.” 


Katharine Anthony in the Nation: “ Irresistibly engaging 


Dr. Mary K. Isham in New York Times: “ Every word is of interest.” 
“An autobiography of paramount importance."’- 


John V. A. Weaver in Brooklyn Daily Eagle: “Should be placed in the hands of every 
educator in the country, and parents of girls would find it a most useful aid.” 


Professor M. V. O’Shea: “ The book impressed me deeply on account of its frankness, its 
way in which the reactions of 


At All Booksellers 


THOMAS SELTZER, 5 West 50th Street, New York 


Has the rich and satisfying 


a young girl upon her 


$5.00 




















Eighteen miles from Philadelphia. 


of practice in August. Circulars. 





School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna. 
Beautiful open country. Two-year 
Diploma Course. Spring Course April 4th to June 24th. Summer School 


ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director 
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foreign citizens. In a study period, 
when they are busy preparing a lesson, 
you can sit at the teacher’s desk and 
let her stagger out for a breath of fresh 
air or lie down for a quarter of an 
hour; a break in the steady tension of 
her life that would be of incalculable 
benefit to her nerves. Or you could 
take the class off by sections of ten to 
visit a museum, or a manufacturing 
plant, or railroad yards, or some other 
activity in the life about them which 
would bear on their school-work. The 
teacher would like nothing better than 
to do this; she has been taught to do it 
in her normal training. How is she 
going to manage it with fifty active 
youngsters to look out for? 

Oh, yes, once you get inside the 
schoolhouse you'll find yourself 
swamped by the opportunities for use- 
fulness—direct, immediate, vital useful- 
ness. 

And they will open before you faster 
and faster as you learn more about what 
goes on there. You will see lamentable 
lacks in equipment, about which the 
teachers and superintendents say noth- 
ing, because they are gagged into 
silence by the outcry over taxes. . . 
“What, more money for the schools! ” 
And seeing these lacks you will, being 
an active American woman, 
around and see that they are repaired. 
You will be a nuisance to your family 
and friends, with your incessant clam- 
orous demands for gifts for “ your” 
school; but your very clamor will have 
an educational value. Mostly people 
avoid spending money and time on their 
schools by the simple expedient of look- 
ing the other way, and carefully pro- 
testing their total ignorance of what 
goes on in the schools. 


hustle ’ 


Just step in- 


side, for a week or so, and see if you 
can ever wholly turn your back on them 
again. 


How Should I Like to Be a 
Woman? 
(Continued from page 13) 

to make myself in my own person 
“ charming,” “fascinating!” And not 
in play, mind you, but in deadly earnest, 
with the deliberate (if not constantly 
conscious) purpose of actually over- 
powering the senses and shaking the rea- 
son of some poor boob until he should 
desire and offer to support me for life, 
for the sake of appropriating my “ fas- 
cination ” to himself! 

Being a parasite would be fine, but 
the process of getting to be one strikes 
me as appalling. I think maybe I'd 
rather work for a living. 

Of course there would be compensa- 
tions. It must be highly agreeable to 
be “ fascinating,” if one can get away 
with it. No praise or flattery that a 
young man receives can be so intimately 
delightful, so precious and sweet to 
amour propre, as that which is given to 
a “charming” young girl. The young 
man is admired even socially for some- 
thing he can do—for talking well, danc- 
ing well, tackling swiftly and hard, sell- 
ing goods, or some combination of these 
accomplishments—but not just for “ be- 
ing himself.” He does not hope to be, 
in his own individuality, “ entrancing ” 
or “adorable.” It must be nice to be 
“ adorable.” Not for anything you ever 
did or can ever be expected to do, not 
even because your hair is curly and 
your eyes are blue, but just because 
you are you—you—YOU. 

Still, I don’t know. It would be an 
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._ ENGLANDER Open 
* Sanitary Box Spring 


The matchless comfort 
of a fine box spring, 
yet one easily cleaned 
and absolutely sanitary 
because it is not cover- 
ed. It will never lose its 
wonderful resiliency. 
It will fit metal or 
wood beds, and will 
never sag or squeak. 













Sold Everywhere by Furniture Dealers and Dept. Stores. Write for Booklet 0 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., NewYork, Chicago, Brooklyn 
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awful strain, being that kind of a “you.’ 
Suppose one didn’t get away with it! 
To make one’s self up—face, figure, 
mind, and soul—to be fascinating, and 
then be left a wallflower! That raust 
be more intimately and devastatingly 
mortifying than any kind of failure to 
which a man is liable. 

I realize that I have never sufficiently 
appreciated the comfortable privacy of 
the male in respect to his persona ity, 
as contrasted with that fierce light that 
beats upon the female and _ blac':ens 
every crow’s-foot; his glorious free:iom 
from inspection; his relative indep: nd- 
ence of his own superficial attributes. 

But suppose I were unmarried— the 
modern, independent, self-suppor ing 
type. Not so bad, perhaps. | shculd 
not have to provide for afamily. Only 
for my own simple wants. I shoulc be 
excused from ambition. It is so very 
difficult for a woman to achieve pro‘es- 
sional or financial distinction that ‘ail- 
ure to do so is no disgrace. I shculd 
escape the nagging comparison with 
more aggressive and successful com- 
petitors which continually pursues me 
as a man, no matter how plainly I may 
voice my contempt of their strenuosity. 
I could be comfortably and respectably 
a nobody, a cog. 

What should I be? A teacher, a 
librarian, a stenographer? Teaching is 
hard work, and I am not sufficiently de- 
voted to children. Library jobs are 
scarce. I should probably be a stenog- 
rapher—perhaps in the very oflice 
which I daily frequent in another ca- 
pacity. How should I like that? Well, 
taking dictation must be easier than siv- 
ing it and only a little more tiresome. 
And I should be really through at five 
o’clock; I should not have to take work 
home at nights. Still I should be doing 
pretty much the same sort of thing— 
for about one-fourth the salary. On 
the whole, I’d rather have my salary 
than my stenographer’s, even if I do 
have to support a family. There’s some 
fun in having a family after all. 

But the worst of it is, I shouldn’t have 
escaped from nagging comparisons— 
with my friends who got married! | 
should have to meet continually what 
must be the most odious of all ques- 
tions, spoken or unspoken: why hadn’t 
I married? And the cynical unspoken 
answer in most of the eyes fixed on my 
poor face would be, because I was not 
sufficiently “ adorable.” 

This is the phase of the matter that 
leads me in the end to an answer un- 
equivocal and profane and rude: I! 
should hate like the devil to be a 
woman! 

Economic dependence in itself | 
shouldn’t mind. Under favorable con- 
ditions I should even like it. What | 
could not stand would be the intoler- 
able invasion of my private ownership 
of my own body, mind, and soul in- 
volved in the universal assumption that 
I must devote them all to the purposes 
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of seduction—must powder and primp 
and corset, and mince and glance, and 
smile and smile and be a vampire still. 
Even after marriage, in order to 
“ srace” society and “retain my hus- 
band’s affections.” Even if unmarried, 
in order to be successful (as a woman) 
in business. 

My hair is growing thin. What of 
it? My waistband augments with the 
years. That unesthetic circumstance 
merely adds to my respectability. Am 
I getting wrinkles about the eyes? How 
do I know? I never thought to look. 
Moreover—and this is the point— 
neither did anybody else—not even my 
wife. My looks are my own affair. My 
clothes (within very wide limits), the 
same. My gait, my laughter, my con- 
versation, my moods, all ditto. I have 
to do a bit of work, but in all other re- 
spects I am free. Free to look and act 
and be myself, without any artifice, any 
play-acting. 

My most fervent thanks to “ whatever 
gods may be” that I am a man! 

And I hereby swear that every “move- 
ment,” every tendency, in the direction 
of giving the women of the future the 
same priceless freedom of personality 
shall have my support. 


Pan-American Women 
(Continued from page 10) 

Other entertainments provided for the 
Baltimore guests are a sight-seeing drive 
around Baltimore, and a trip to Annap- 
olis on Monday afternoon. This is on 
the invitation of Governor Ritchie, who, 
with his mother, will receive the visitors 
at the Executive Mansion, before they 
set out, under elaborate escort, to “ see 
Annapolis.” Special guides will be 
provided to convoy the visitors through 
the United States Naval Academy. 

The cordiality of Baltimore women 
is of the same generous type. True to 
their reputation for Southern hospital- 
ity, they plan to entertain the delegates 
in their homes, to put a motor corps at 
their service, and, in short, to fill pleas- 
antly every moment of the time not 
given to the regular program. 

A bit more on the business side, the 
“ get-together ” dinner for state presi- 
dents is designed to promote still bet- 
ter cooperation and friendliness among 
the local leagues, while at the same time 
a “Local League Problems Dinner ” 
should serve the same purpose for an- 
other big group. 

Among the sessions which will be un- 
usually interesting is one on the subject 
of “The Value of Women in Office.” 
A number of women who are holding 
offices in the United States will take 
part in the discussion, among them 
being Mrs. Maggie Smith-Hathaway, a 
state legislator from Montana; Miss 
Adah Bush, executive secretary to the 
Governor of Indiana, and Miss Rose 
Moriarty, member of the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio. In the same 
session, the controversial question 


pose Candidates? ” is to be discussed, 
with Miss Mary Garrett Hay, chairman 
of the New York City League, starting 
the ball to rolling. 

The business program? Plenty of it, 
packed with interest, beginning on Mon- 
day with executive sessions of the 
standing committees to frame the year’s 
program for submission to the Conven- 
tion, and lasting right up till the last 
minute on Saturday before the White 
House Reception to Pan American and 
Convention delegates. But while any 
one who has been to one of these con- 
ventions knows that a business session 
can be absorbingly inspiring, even 
thrilling, the words on the program— 


“ report,” “ recommendation,” “ plan ” 
—have no content yet save for those 
who are to present them. Look for all 
the rest in our May 6 issue. 


HE Leagues of Women Voters of 
Passaic, N. J., Lima, O., Kalama- 

zoo Co., Mich., and the Woman’s Club 
of Rolfe, la., are the latest organiza- 
tions which have accepted the offer of 
the Woman Citizen to take subscrip- 
tions for the magazine for the benefit 
of their club treasuries. If your mem- 
bers read the Woman Citizen they be- 
come more interested in club work. 
Take their subscriptions to the maga- 
zine and keep the commission for your 
club. For particulars write the Citizen. 
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| 
A sure cure | 
for nervous nerves | 


Noise is the aggravating appendix 


no one will miss it. 
happier ever after. 

The Noiseless Typewriter is a sure 
cure for most of the ills that business 
It removes the shackles 
from clear thinking. 

The Noiseless is a mighty healthy 
investment for any man or any busi- 


% NOISELESS 


TYPEWRITER 


The Noiseless Typewriter Company, 253 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada. 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


* 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 











Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 


Ordinary election methods, for representative bodies 
waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 











Send for literature to Proportional 
1417 ee hiladelphia A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 


GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 


THE FINEST YOU CAN 
ASK YOUR GROCER 


BUY 














ANNA GERSTENZANG 
Insurance of All Kinds 
280 Broadway, New York City Worth 0947 








SHOPPING MADE EASY 


Personal acquaintance with New York 
Shops enables me to buy with taste and 
discrimination. Prompt Service Gratis. 


JEANETTE BERGMAN 





1022 Hoe Avenue New York City 
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repairing china, glassware, earthenware, fersitere, 
vases, books; for tipping billiard cues, otc. The 

reliable cement, famous since 1876. 
jor’s Rubber and Leather cemeats are ive fall satisfaction. 


All three kinds—20c. per bettle. At dealers or write us. 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 





Statement of Ownership 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of The Wo- 
man Citizen, published fortnightly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1922. 

County of New York os 
State of New York i 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Mrs. Raymond Brown, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Business Manager of 
The Woman Citizen, and that the following 
is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 448, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor and business manager are: 

Name and Post Office Address: 

Publisher: The Woman Citizen Corpora- 
tion, 171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

Editor: Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 

Business Manager: Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
171 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock) : 

The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 404 Riverside 
Drive. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside 
Drive. 

Mrs. H. B. Wells, 46 West 9th St., New 
York. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th St. 

Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 
Madison Avenue. 

Mrs. C. C. Catt, 404 Riverside Drive, 
President. 


Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside 
Drive, First Vice-President. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, IIL 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 West 9th St., 
New York. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th St., 
New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is ............ 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 


Gertrupe Foster Brown. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of April, 1922. 
[sear] MAY C. GUERIN. 
(My-commission expires March 380, 1923.) 





Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 15) 


politicians and others can get out int 
the country in five or ten minutes, cai 
get home for lunch in five minutes o 
can get down to the basin for a swin 
and be at their desks before nin 
o'clock, encourages a fuller life, wit! 
more recreation and more opportuni 
ties for golf and a cup of tea if the. 
feel like it. And this seems like th: 
height of high and lazy living to th 
subway public of large cities who hav: 
to use the same amount of time in tray 
eling back and forth from necessary) 
to necessary. 

Yet there is a group here who in self 
righteousness always looks upon any 
outdoor or indoor recreation as_ thé 
sport of the “ idle rich”; a group wh« 
want to be miserable and _ thereby 
martyrs to the interests of their state: 
—men like Blanton of Texas, who en 
joys probably considerable miserable- 
ness in trying to show Texas that h: 
will reform Congress or expire. Rep 
resentative Blanton is worse in tempe: 
and disagreeableness than he was when 
he came to Congress. Congress has 
made him worse. It does that occa- 
sionally. 

Also there is no Committee on how 
to bring up unruly members. An 
unruly member acts foolish and he im 
mediately is picked upon and aggra- 
vated until he becomes a fiend. Mothers 
watch Congressman Blanton sitting in 
his seat with that familiar sulky look 
on his face, objecting to everything the 
rest of the House proposes, holding up 
the routine, shouting in a petulant way. 
individualizing himself and his fancied 
wrongs at every turn—and want to take 
him away from school, spank him, gave 
him something else to occupy his mind. 
dose him with good spring liver bit- 
ters, and let him forget himself for a 
while. 

Out on the sidewalk as I write is an 
eight-year old urchin flat on_ his 
stomach, spitting, yelling and kicking 
his legs in air in a tantrum. He is 
striking wildly at anything that comes 
near him. Pretty soon an army officer 
will come out and lift the screamer 
bodily and transport him to a quieter 
scene away from the crowd who stand 
around laughing at and taunting the 
naughty boy. In the meantime, he is 
likely to hurt anybody who gets too 
near those vicious feet. Blanton is a 
study in Congressional character; 
there usually is a Blanton in every Con- 
gress, old timers say. But, alas, no 
Montessori or Freudian Committee. 








EXPERIENCED CHAUFFEUSE 

would like position to drive for a 
party, for the summer or longer. 
If desired, would furnish her own 
car and board. References ex- 
changed. Address Miss H. F. Mayo, 
237 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, - N. Pearl 
Altoona—Bendheim’ . 1302-—11th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atiente— Contam me & & Clo. Co. 
Auburn & Gene’ N. Y¥.—Dusenberg Co. 
Baltimore—325 ‘ne. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahiman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Lng er Sons 
( neriette —5o) Piedmont Bidg. 
( ‘hicago | 30 Randolph St. (Room 502) 
i750 ‘Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner- Powers, 1274 Euclid 
Col. Spring—McEntire’s, 10 N. Tejon St. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb & Bro. 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—-R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Av. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
£lmira—C. W. O’Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore ay 
Fall River—D. F. Sulliva 
img aa Cc. Goodwin, 342 poms St. 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenich 
Galveston—Fellman’s 
Grand ge Gl pe ~ Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock 





Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
tlouston—Clayton’s, 803 Main St. 
Huntington, W. Srp yt ‘wae 
Indianapolis—L. 8S. Ayres & 

Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jamestown—J. E. & A. L. Johnson 
Jersey City—Bennett’ * 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’ 

Kansas City, Kan. “Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 ‘Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe .. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 » Sas St. 


Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln-—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 


g Co. 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
= pei Eighth St., South 


Morristown—G. W. Melic 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice S Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (opp. city Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bro: 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd_ floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Peoria—Lehman Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plaintield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore. —353 Alder St. 
Poughk Louis 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co 
San Antonio—Guarantee _— Co. 
San Diego—The_ Marston C 
San Frentiece—-Eaeen Bld. Arcade 
San Jose—Hoff & Kay 
Santa Barbara—-Smith': . "Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Til.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. go = Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma—255 So. rit 4. tae Bldg.) 
t . 








Topeka—The Pelletiier Store. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe ‘Store 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Waltham—Rufus Warren & Sons 
Washington—1319 F. 
Waterbury—Reid_& ‘Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. 5 oe —! ta 
Wilkesbarre—M. 
Worcester—J. oe jMactnnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls S' 
Yonkers—Louis Kein, 99 Main St. 
York—The Bon 
Youngstown—B. , — Co. 
Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co. 
Agencies in 235 other cities, 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Nature, in her wisdom, designed 
your foot arch to flex when you walk. 
Why restrain it in shoes that are rig- 
id and without natural lines? **The 
foot is like a cantilever spring, 
wrote a noted doctor. **The Canti- 
lever is the most comfortable shoe 
I have ever worn,” said a trained 
nurse; and another woman said, **In 
Cantilever shoes I feel as though I 
were flying.” 


It is because of the flexible shank and 
natural lines of the Cantilever Shoe 
that you will derive such comfort 
from it. And because of its grace- 
ful appearance and its harmony with 
this Spring's shoe styles you will see it 
worn wherever daytime costumes are 
worn. Fine workmanship, splendid 
materials and reasonable prices add 
to make the Cantilever desirable. 


The graceful carriage and youth- 
ful walk of the Cantilever woman 
are often admired. Her feet 
are free. She walks natural- 
ly, with a minimum of effort. 
Flexing with every step, 
Cantilever Shoes make her 
feel as though she wore 
the wings of Mercury. 


Though you may not be 
conscious of it there are few 
things that spoil a good 














A flexible shoe for your flexible foot 


disposition quicker than shoes that 
nag you. Nerve strain, leading to 
backache, headache and even to 
pains like those of rheumatism, may 
be caused by high heels and by 
shoes that bind and restrict the feet. 
Many writers on health and beauty 
subjects are now pointing out the 
importance of a woman's shoes in 
respect to her health, happiness 
and personal attractiveness. 


You were given two marvelously 
constructed feet. At the nearest 
Cantilever Store, try on a pair of 
shoes suited to their needs. Keep 
your feet well and spare yourself the 
misery that has come to so many 
women. If wrongly designed shoes 
have already begun to injure your 
feet, a change toCantilevers will help 
them. Weakened arches will be 
strengthened by proper exercise, 
your improved circulation will make 
you feel better and look better. 


If none of the listed 
dealers is near you, write 
the manufacturers, Morse 
& Burt Co., 8 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for a nearby dealer's address 
and for the Cantilever 
Booklet which tells some 
things you will be glad to 
know about your feet. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 
Directors of Physical Baecoten, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 























SsHMERE W 


A 
CEOVOVEr 
FACE POWDER 


A (ASHMERE 
Rouguer 


N the course of an active day, it is so easy to lose that immaculate 
freshness which marks the well groomed woman. 


Here is the secret of maintaining it. 


After a bath, a fuxurious shower of fragrant Cashmere Bouquet 
Talc, then the caressing touch of face powder with the same exquisite 
perfume. You will revel in a new sense of well being—confident in 
the charm that comes from perfect daintiness. 


COLGATE: 


Be sure to get your free Travel Packet from the Colgate representative at the con- 
vention. Ask at “The Woman Citizen” booth in the Belvedere Hotel allfthis week. 




















